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Foreword 
by 


JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 


is Nai works by Blake in the Tate Gallery constitute one of its special 
collections; they have hung, since 1923, in a room specially prepared for 
them. At no given time, however, has the Board of Trustees formally decided 
that such a collection should be built up; yet from early in the Gallery’s history 
there has been a tacit determination to represent the work of this unique figure 
as fully as circumstances might allow. 

The collection’s beginnings were modest. Two water-colours, ‘David 
Delivered out of Many Waters’ and ‘Epitome of Hervey’s Meditations among 
the Tombs’, were transferred from the National Gallery in 1909, and the 
following year another water-colour was accepted as a gift. It was in October— 
December 1913 that the ‘Tate paid its first tribute to the memory of Blake by 
holding an important exhibition of his work, with a section containing works 
by ‘Contemporaries and Pupils’. 'This was the first Blake exhibition to be held 
in a public gallery in Great Britain. [Of previous exhibitions one had been held 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club (1876), others at the Carfax Gallery (1904 and 
1906), and three in the United States, at the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(1880 and 1891), and at the Grolier Club, New York (1905).] The Tate exhibi- 
tion was also shown in Manchester, Nottingham and Edinburgh. 

This exhibition—the finest collection of the works of Blake brought 
together since 1876—made a memorable impression, and it acted as a powerful 
stimulant to the interest that was gathering about his art. When it became 
known, early in 1918, that the greatest collection of his work in private hands, 
or indeed anywhere, was to be offered for sale by auction, this interest became 
intense. This was the collection formed entirely of works obtained directly 
from the artist by his friend John Linnell. The most celebrated feature of it 
was the unfinished series of a hundred and two water-colours made by Blake 
as illustrations to The Divine Comedy of Dante. These were commissioned by 
Linnell, who paid him £2 or £3 a week while engaged on them, which amounted, 


in effect, to a pension for his later years. Blake began the series when he was 
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sixty-seven. On 25 April 1827 he wrote to Linnell, ‘I am too much attached to 
the Dante to think of anything else. . . . I count myself sufficiently paid if I live 
as I do now, and only fear that I may be unlucky to my friends, and especially 
that I may be so to you.’ He died on 12 August of that year, leaving unfinished 
the last, but as many believe the greatest, expression of his imagination. 

As the date of the sale approached urgent letters began to fly from gallery 
to gallery, and presently a large and immensely complex correspondence 
attempted to solve the baffling problem presented by the impending sale, for 
the Linnell family decided to dispose of the Dante drawings in a single lot. 
Of the several interested institutions none was more determined than the 
Tate to take full advantage of a unique occasion. The formation of a repre- 
sentative collection of the work of Blake had come to be a cherished objective 
of the Gallery’s Trustees and of the Director, Charles Aitken. Six examples 
had already been acquired, including the splendid tempera, presented that 
same year, ‘Satan Smiting Job with Sore Boils’. 

The impending opportunity confronted the Tate with a very difficult 
problem, for the Gallery was without a purchase grant. With the aim of 
securing some at least of the Dante water-colours, the Director sent out, in 
confidence, an appeal for subscriptions and attempted without success to 
dissuade Mr. Herbert Linnell, the son of Blake’s friend, from his intention of 
disposing of the Dante drawings in a single lot. The letter conveying his 
negative response was written on 11 March; the sale was to take place only 
four days later. Aitken accordingly got in immediate touch by telephone with 
the authorities of a number of other interested institutions and with private 
collectors, and invited their participation in a scheme whereby they should 
combine to purchase the whole of the Dante series, and divide them after- 
wards among the galleries, museums and other participants according to the 
amounts of their contributions. 

On 15 March 1918 the anxiously awaited sale took place at Christie’s, and 
the Dante drawings were sold, as arranged, in a single lot and bought on 
behalf of the subscribers to the scheme for £7,665. Shortly afterwards the 
drawings were divided—to judge by the relevant correspondence—to the 
satisfaction of all the parties; twenty went to the Tate, thirty-six to the National 
Gallery of Victoria, Melbourne, thirteen to the British Museum, six to the City 
Art Gallery, Birmingham, three to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and one 
to Truro. The remaining twenty-three were ultimately in 1943 bequeathed to 
the Fogg Museum at Harvard. In addition the Tate acquired at the same sale 
sets of the Job and Dante engravings and two pages from illuminated- books; in 
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1924 the woodcuts for Virgil’s Eclogues were accepted as a gift from Mr. Linnell. 
The National Gallery contributed the sum of £581—the balance of the Clarke 
Fund—on behalf of the Tate; the National Art-Collections Fund also contri- 
buted generously and acted as banker for the combined purchase fund. 

This brilliant accession to the representation of Blake in the national 
collections immensely enhanced the public interest in his work, but so far as 
the ‘Tate’s own collection was concerned a first great chapter was nearing its 
end. Between 1919, when the share of the works from the Linnell collection 
actually became the property of the Gallery, and 1922 two works were purchased, 
“The Bard’, a tempera, and ‘Teach these Souls to Fly’, another design from the 
illuminated books; a portfolio of pencil drawings and ‘ Landscape near Felpham’, 
a water-colour and one of his very few essays in pure landscape, were presented. 
For the next seventeen years, however, not a single example of the work of Blake 
was added to the collection. But suddenly, unheralded and at a most un- 
promising time, came the offer of a new gift, and this of the utmost splendour. 

It was on 4 September. The Second World War had just begun; the first 
alarm had sounded. At the Tate the walls were bare. The collection, crated, 
was being despatched to remote places of comparative safety, when the following 


letter was placed in my hands: 
Sandhills, Witley, 
Surrey 
Dear John Rothenstein, 

I am looking round to find a place of safety for my London pictures and it has 
occurred to me that, as some of them are dedicated to the Tate Gallery in my will, 
you might care to take charge of them. For instance, the set of 9 large colour-printed 
designs by William Blake which you admired much at my house—‘Elohim creating 
Adam’, ‘Hecate’, ‘Newton’, ‘The Good and Evil Angels’, ‘Nebuchadnezzar’, 
‘The Court of Death’, ‘Lamech’, ‘Pity’, and ‘Elijah in the Chariot of Fire’— 
Blake’s most important pictures and the very flower of his work. I am rising 74 and 
pretty shaky, and the return of peace is not likely to find me here so—if you cared 
to find a harbour of refuge for these pictures—I could present them to the Tate 
at once. 

I have also willed to your gallery Rossetti’s ‘Proserpine’ (the best of his studies 
from Mrs. Morris), Whistler’s ‘Valparaiso’, my portrait by Sargent, Melville’s 
‘Venetian Night’ and my grandmother’s portrait by Andrew Geddes. 

I don’t know if you could manage to protect these also, or if there are any among 
them which you would not care to include in the collection. 

Perhaps you could let me have a line to tell me your wishes so that I may—if 
necessary—make other arrangements. 

Sincerely yours 
Sept. 37d, 1939 W. Graham Robertson. 
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Meetings of the Tate Board had for the time being been discontinued, but the 
Trustees gave their grateful consent by letter to the acceptance of the greatest 
gift of works by Blake which the nation has ever received, to say nothing of 
other works of high importance. In the meanwhile, the Graham Robertson 
gifts were brought at once from his house to the Tate, where they stood for a 
few hours, gleaming like so many jewels, along a dimly lit corridor, before they 
joined the rest of the collection on its exodus. The generous donor, contrary 
to his prognostication, survived the war and died, aged eighty-two, on 
4 September 1948, the ninth anniversary of the arrival of the offer of his gift. 
The benefactions of this great collector had not ended with these donations; 
he bequeathed five Blakes to the Tate, and a further eight were presented by 
his Executors through the National Art-Collections Fund. 

This second great addition to the Tate’s collection of Blakes came with a 
few exceptions from the collection of Thomas Butts, Blake’s friend and patron. 
Part of Butts’ collection—most of the share of his grand-daughter—had 
perished in an attic, but whenever opportunity offered Graham Robertson 
had acquired items from it, including thirty-nine which he bought in April 
1906 for {9,000 through the Carfax Gallery. Graham Robertson was an 
impassioned collector of Blake: his imagination fired by Gilchrist’s Life 
which he read as a boy, he had acquired forty of his pencil drawings before 
he was twenty; ‘The Ghost of a Flea’—for which he paid {£12—was his first 
painting. 

The chief glory of the Graham Robertson collection was the series of ten 
large colour-prints, all but one of which had belonged to Thomas Butts; this 
is much the largest group of these rare designs in a single collection. But it 
was the more varied selection of works in his subsequent bequest, together 
with the thirteen works, including examples of Blake’s ‘visionary heads’, be- 
queathed to the Gallery by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew in 1940, which made the 
collection so roundly representative. 

The Blake collection at the Tate Gallery includes several early works; 
four separate designs representing the earlier illuminated books; ten out of 
the twelve or thirteen large colour-printed designs; temperas of all periods, 
including three shown in Blake’s only exhibition; a number of the Biblical 
water-colours painted for Butts; three of the ‘visionary heads’; twenty of the 
illustrations to Dante; and a number of miscellaneous sketches. Some aspects 
of Blake’s work remain, however, unrepresented, for instance the large scale 
tempera paintings, such as ‘ The Spiritual Condition of Man’ at the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, and his highly finished water-colour illustrations to 
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Milton. His engravings are no longer regarded as falling strictly within the 
scope of the Gallery, although in fact important and representative examples 
are still retained for reference. Nevertheless, while other collections represent 
particular aspects of Blake’s achievement more fully, the Tate Gallery, thanks 
to the munificence of its friends, can boast what is probably the most 
comprehensive representation of it. 
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The Art of William Blake 
by 


ANTHONY BLUNT 


LAKE described his own paintings as ‘Visions of Eternity’. That is to say, 
for him they were the expression in visual forms of his apprehension of 
ultimate truth, just as his poems were the expression of the same ideas in terms 
of words. It follows that, although we may get great pleasure by reacting to 
the purely formal qualities of his designs, any attempt to go a stage further, to 
understand what he was aiming at or to evaluate his achievement, must begin 
with some analysis of his general doctrines not only on art but about religion, 
morals, philosophy and politics. 

To attempt any such summary of his ideas is to invite disaster, because 
Blake’s thought was complex and often obscure in its expression, and his 
symbolism, like all worthwhile symbolism, changed subtly as the problems and 
ideas which it had to express changed. Nevertheless there are certain central 
doctrines which Blake seems to have held steadily throughout his life, and the 
variations of emphasis which he placed on them can be to some extent indicated 
in the process of examining his development. 

His approach towards the problems of art and philosophy is already 
indicated in what he tells us himself about his earliest studies. In philosophy 
he studied Bacon and Locke and hated them; in poetry he read the Elizabethans 
with enthusiasm and Pope with distaste; in the visual arts he despised Dutch 
and Flemish naturalism and he admired the Gothic tombs in Westminster 
Abbey and engravings after Raphael and Michelangelo. And so from the outset 
Blake appears as anti-rationalist and anti-Augustan, with a preference for those 
forms of art which most directly emphasize spiritual content and a sympathy 
for all those elements in the intellectual life around him which were leading up — 
to the Romantic Movement. 

After some training at a drawing school and as an engraver he went in 1778, 
when he was twenty-one, to the Royal Academy School. The connection was 
not happy. He was set to draw from the antique, which he tolerated, and from 
life, which he found wholly unsympathetic, saying later that it ‘smelt of 
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mortality’. He had one interview with Reynolds, who told him ‘to work with 
less extravagance and more simplicity and to correct his drawing’, thereby 
arousing in Blake’s mind a hatred which was never to fade, and another with 
Moser, who was then in charge of the school, who advised him to copy Rubens 
and not ‘these old, hard, stiff and dry unfinished works of art’, by which he 
meant Blake’s revered models, Raphael and Michelangelo. 

In spite of the independence of his early opinions Blake’s first works are 
remarkably conventional (cf. plate 2). Although some of them, such as the 
‘Penance of Jane Shore’ (plate 1) and the ‘Ordeal of Queen Matilda’, probably 
had for him a special symbolical meaning—in this case as protests against 
current morality—their actual style is remarkably mild. In fact at this early 
stage in his career as a painter Blake appears as a member of a group of 
artists—Barry, Mortimer, Romney (in his subject drawings), Fuseli and 
Flaxman—who, while they differed from Reynolds and from current Academy 
practice in certain details of doctrine, did so within fairly conventional limits. 
They embodied in their works various aspects of new doctrines, such as those 
of the Sublime or the Picturesque, the Classical or the Gothic Revival, but 
they had none of the revolutionary violence of Blake in his mature years. 

One design only of these early years reveals Blake’s potentialities as an 
artist, the etching usually called ‘Glad Day’ dated 1780, of which he later 
produced coloured pulls with an inscription giving the design a significance in 
terms of his private mythology and transforming the figure into Albion, the 
symbol of man. In its original form it may refer to an idea of Swedenborg, who 
identifies the Divine Humanity with the rising sun,’ but it may represent 
nothing more complicated than the figure of a youth symbolizing Dawn driving 
out Darkness, in which case it is probably related to the lines in Blake’s early 
fragment Edward III, in which on the morning of the battle of Crécy one 
English knight says to another: 


The bright morn 
Smiles on our army, and the gallant sun 
Springs from the hill like a young hero 
Into the battle, shaking his golden locks 
Exultingly. 


But whatever its exact meaning ‘Glad Day’ brings out one curious feature which 
is of fundamental importance in Blake’s art. It has always and rightly been 
quoted as one of his freshest and most spontaneous designs, in which the direct 


1 This suggestion was made to me by Miss Kathleen Raine, who has called my attention to other allusions 
by Blake to earlier writers of which I have made use in this preface. 
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fire of inspiration seems to burn at its purest; and yet the figure is almost 
certainly taken directly from an earlier model. The pose is found in ancient 
bronzes, one of which was engraved in the volumes illustrating the finds at 
Herculaneum, published in 1767~71, which Blake must have known; and it 
also occurs in engravings illustrating systems of proportions in writers of the 
16th and 17th centuries, notably Scamozzi. This is only an early example of 
what was to be a regular habit with Blake, for many of his most celebrated 
images—even the ‘Ancient of Days’—are compounded of reminiscences of 
other and sometimes relatively trivial paintings or engravings. Blake filled his 
memory with images seen in the works of other artists and used them in his 
own works. Literally hundreds of such instances can be quoted, but the artist 
absorbed these images so completely and gave them such a strongly personal 
form when he reproduced them that they bear the full stamp of originality. 
In fact, just as his poems are nourished with the doctrines of Milton or Boehme, 
so his designs are enriched by his study of the art of the past. All revolutionaries 
are in many ways traditional, and in this respect Blake was in the best sense of 
the word academic, more strictly so perhaps than his hated rivals of the Royal 
Academy; and unconsciously he was acting like the great artists of the Italian 
Renaissance whom he so deeply admired. 

‘Glad Day’ is an almost isolated example of Blake’s powers in the visual 
arts at this early date, and apart from this design there is no painting or 
engraving to set beside the lyrics of the Poetical Sketches. It would, however, 
be wrong to conclude, as has often been said, that verse was his natural means 
of expression and that in line and colour he was never more than an amateur 
struggling unsuccessfully with the difficulties of technique and draughtsman- 
ship. This view is based on a misunderstanding of Blake’s intentions in painting ; 
it assumes that he was aiming at reproducing in his designs the material world 
which he saw around him. This was in fact the exact opposite of what he 
sought: 

Shall painting be confined to the sordid drudgery of fac-simile representations of 
merely mortal and perishing substances and not be, as poetry and music are, 
elevated to its own proper sphere of invention and visionary conception? No, it 
shall not be so! Painting, as well as poetry and music, exists and exults in 
immortal thoughts. 


Blake’s style of painting changes throughout his life in accordance with 
changes in his religious and philosophical views, but his conception of the 
function and nature of art does not materially alter. Basically it is a visionary 
conception and is the exact counterpart of his idea of poetry. 
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Blake hated all those thinkers who denied the existence of a truth beyond 
the power of human reason. His argument is that man by means of his senses 
can do no more than perceive the physical world. By means of reason he can 
compare and judge what he has perceived through his senses, but by reason 
alone he can go no further. There is, however, in man another faculty, which 
Blake calls the Poetic or Prophetic Genius, which enables him to apprehend 
eternal truth, or, put otherwise, to perceive the infinite. ‘He who sees the 
infinite in all things sees God. He who sees the ratio only sees himself only.’ 

For Blake this Poetic or Prophetic Genius is the source of all truth and all 
beauty. First of all it is the source of all true philosophy and religion, of 
whatever type or creed. 

No man can think, write or speak from his heart, but he must intend truth. Thus 
all sects of Philosophy are from the Poetic Genius adapted to the weakness of every 
individual. ... All religions . . . have one source . . . the Poetic Genius. 

In addition, however, the Poetic Genius performs the function of imagina- 
tion. In this capacity it is opposed by Blake to reason, which has for him a 
purely negative or restrictive function. Reason is restraint, and for Blake 
restraint is wicked. Further this form of restraint is frequently identified by 
Blake with conventional religion, whether it be the Mosaic Law or the 
uninspired Anglicanism of his own day. In the Marriage of Heaven and Hell 
of 1794 he writes: 


All Bibles or sacred codes have been the causes of the following Errors: 
1. That Man has two real existing principles: Viz. a Body & a Soul. 


2. That Energy, call’d Evil, is alone from the Body; & that Reason, call’d Good, 
is alone from the Soul. 


3. That God will torment Man in Eternity for following his Energies. 


But the following Contraries to these are True: 


1. Man has no Body distinct from his Soul; for that call’d Body is a portion of 
Soul discern’d by the five Senses, the chief inlets of Soul in this age. 


2. Energy is the only life, and is from the Body; and Reason is the bound or 
outward circumference of Energy. 


°3. Energy is Eternal Delight. 


Here we find, in addition to a passionate statement of Blake’s belief in 
energy and freedom, a further point of even greater importance in connection 
with his ideas on the arts. The senses can be ‘the chief inlets of Soul’ or, as 
we might say, the chief vehicles of imagination ; and among the senses the most 
important for Blake is the eye. But the senses can only serve the imagination if 
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they are properly used. That is to say, the eye is of no help to the imagination 

if it is used merely to see the material world; it must be used to see through the 

material world to the eternal truth of which it is only a symbol. This is what 

Blake means by his well-known phrase that one must ‘see through not with the 

eye’, an idea which he amplifies in another celebrated and provocative passage: 
I assert for My Self that I do not behold the outward Creation and that to me it 
is hindrance and not Action; it is as the dirt upon my feet, No part of Me. 
‘What’, it will be Question’d, ‘When the Sun rises, do you not see a round disk 
of fire somewhat like a Guinea?’ O no, no, I see an Innumerable company of 
the Heavenly host crying, ‘Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord God Almighty.’ 

Blake’s statements on this subject sometimes appear inconsistent, but are 
not really so. Sometimes he is anxious to emphasize the fact that it is possible 
to see through the material world to the world beyond; at other moments he 
is overwhelmed by the difficulty of doing so and may speak of the material 
world almost with hatred. In the ultimate synthesis spiritual and material will 
be fused and the problem will not exist, just as in the ultimate state imagination 
and reason will be synthesized. But in our present ‘divided’ state the opposition 
between them is a struggle of basic importance. 

Behind Blake’s visionary conception of art lies his idea of the contrast 
between the states of Innocence and Experience. Man is born with an appre- 
hension of the infinite which comes from his previous existence in infinity. But 
that sense of the infinite is gradually destroyed by education and by the 
imposition of the restraints created by moral and religious rules (in his own 
mythology this becomes the struggle between Los and Urizen). To break 
through these restraints and to re-establish his contact with the infinite man 
has only one weapon—energy or imagination—to which the senses are an aid. 
Some of the Proverbs of Hell illustrate this point: 

The road to excess leads to the palace of wisdom. 

The tygers of wrath are wiser than the horses of instruction. 

You never know what is enough unless you know what is more than enough. 

Exuberance is Beauty. 

Jesus was all virtue and acted from impulse, not from rules. 
And so Blake built up his doctrine on a system of contrasts between those things 
which pertain to the infinite and are right, and those which pertain to the finite 
and are wrong. The source of all those on the side of the infinite is the imagina- 
tion or the Poetic Genius. The source of the finite is the negative faculty of 
reason, which for Blake means restraint and materialism. In the moral and 
religious field the infinite takes the form of the Gospel of Christ: Love of God 


2—(81) 
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and one’s neighbour; the finite includes all conventional morality and all 
established religions, which follow the letter and neglect the spirit. In politics 
the infinite means complete freedom, and here Blake, the supporter of the 
American Revolution and of the French Revolution in its early stages, appears 
as a strict and consistent anarchist. On the other side the finite is embodied in 
all forms of tyranny, in the power of the strong over the weak, and in the right 
of punishment. In the arts the infinite is imaginative art and art which aims at 
being a symbol of truth; the finite means naturalism, which is limited by the 
perception of the senses, and classicism, which Blake identified with rational 
art: ‘Grecian art is mathematical form, Gothic art is living form.’ 

The application of this doctrine to the art of painting can be seen in Blake’s 
marginalia to Reynolds’ Discourses and the preface to his own abortive exhibition 
of 1809. He is naturally provoked to violent opposition by Reynolds’ 
Aristotelian view of the relation of art, nature and imagination. When.Reynolds 
writes: ‘This great ideal perfection and beauty are not to be sought in the 
heavens... . They are about us and upon every side of us’, Blake scribbles 
angrily in the margin: ‘A lie! a lie!’, and later on he adds his own positive 
view: ‘All Forms are Perfect in the Poet’s Mind’—and he would have said 
the same of the artist—‘but these are not Abstracted nor compounded from 
Nature but are from Imagination’; and, more vividly: ‘The Man who never in 
his Mind and Thoughts travel’d to Heaven Is No Artist.’ 

That Blake was constantly travelling to Heaven in this way is not open to 
doubt, nor can it be questioned that his mind was visionary in the highest 
degree. But the nature of his visions has been the subject of much speculation, 
not all of it fruitful. This is partly due to certain misleading statements, made 
by Blake himself. He talks of producing his paintings by simply copying the 
visions which he saw, just as he speaks of writing certain of his poems at the 
dictation of the spirits without alteration, sometimes twenty or thirty lines at 
a time. On the other hand the evidence of the surviving manuscripts shows that, 
however much Blake may initially have written at the dictation of a spirit, he 
certainly took the liberty normal with poets of altering and redrafting what he 
had originally taken down. In the same way drawings exist which prove that 
he worked out his compositions in a quite conventional manner, changing a 
pose, refining the balance of the figures, and often introducing at quite a late 
stage a quotation from an earlier artist. The drawing of the ‘Creation of Eve’ 
is an example of how loosely and directly he put down a first ‘vision’ and how 
it was later developed to the full precision and maturity of the water-colour. 
For the ‘Pity’, on the other hand, a rough pencil drawing exists which is not 
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only much freer in its forms but which contains no trace of the Raphaelesque 
figure with arms outstretched (from the Loggie ‘ Moses and the Burning Bush’), 
which in the final print closes the composition at the top. 

In short, though we must accept the fact that Blake was exceptionally gifted 
with the power of imaginative visualization and was probably also unusually 
prone to the practice of finding whole lines of verse come to him in apparent 
completeness, it would be dangerous to attribute to his imagination those 
almost superhuman qualities which have so frequently been mentioned—often, 
of course, with the corollary that he was mad—and it is essential to remember 
that though he often ‘travel’d to Heaven’, it was ‘in his Mind and Thoughts’. 

The masterpiece of Blake’s early years is the Songs of Innocence, written and 
decorated in his special method of engraving in 1789. This is not the place to 
attempt an appreciation of the beauty of the poems, which are generally 
accepted as among the finest lyrics in the English language, but it is important 
to emphasize the fact that they are not meant to stand alone, and that the 
decoration of the page complements the verse exactly as the illuminations in 
mediaeval manuscripts, Blake’s models for his illustrated books, complement the 
text which they illustrate. The ingenuous drawing of child and beasts in The 
Lamb, the flame-like plant forms of The Blossom and Infant Foy, and even the 
archaic stiffness of Holy Thursday are designed not merely to echo the character 
of the poems, but to give independent parallel expression to the author’s ideas. 

The illustrations to the Songs of Experience of 1794 are no less faithful in 
their reflection of the mood expressed in the poems. The flowing forms of 
The Blossom become the stiff and thorny branches of the Sick Rose, and The 
Lamb is replaced by The Tyger. A comparison of the two title-pages is enough 
to illustrate the change in mood. Innocence shows a mother teaching her two 
children to read below a tree, the branches of which curl playfully over the 
page, forming as they do so the letters of the word Songs in their foliage. The 
title-page of Experience depicts two corpses laid out stiffly and mourned by a 
youth and a girl. The text forms two firm lines, which are repeated in the stiff 
horizontals of the architecture and figures in the design below. As always with 
Blake, static horizontal designs are used to symbolize sorrow and man’s 
imperfect state, movement, usually upward movement, to suggest man’s 
happiness and his hope of attaining salvation. . 

While Blake was composing the Songs of Innocence and Experience he was 
connected with an active group of radicals who met at the house of Joseph 
Johnson the bookseller. Through him he had come into contact with Tom 
Paine, whom he later claimed to have saved from arrest, Dr. Price, who 
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provoked Burke’s Reflection on the French Revolution, Joseph Priestley, Godwin, 
Mary Wollstonecraft, and Holcroft, the secretary of the London Corresponding 
Society. Politically Blake sympathized wholeheartedly with the ideals of this 
group, particularly with their enthusiasm for the American and French 
Revolutions. He saw in these two movements an assertion of energy and liberty 
and the breaking down of social and religious restrictions. It has often been 
said that his sympathy with this group was emotional and unpractical and that 
he was never genuinely interested in politics, but Mr. David Erdman has 
recently shown that the early poems and prose works reveal strong feelings on 
Blake’s part in favour of egalitarian ideas and in opposition to war, even from 
the days when he was composing the Poetical Sketches. These ideas inevitably 
become more explicit in poems such as The Song of Liberty and The French 
Revolution composed in 1791. 

On one vital point, however, Blake always differed from his radical friends. 
They were all strict rationalists and most of them deists, who opposed not only 
the outward forms of Anglicanism but the basic tenets of Christianity. Blake’s 
religion may have had many elements which are technically speaking heretical, 
but his passionate belief in the Gospel of Christ was one of the most constant 
factors in his whole intellectual development. 

The year 1794 marked a major crisis for the English radicals. The Terror 
convinced many of them that the French Revolution, on which they had pinned 
so many hopes, was leading to results of which they disapproved, and many 
members of the group found themselves disillusioned. Equally important in its 
effects was the campaign of repression against any form of radicalism organised 
by Pitt’s Government in a reaction of panic to events in France. The most 
severely attacked organisation was the London Corresponding Society, the leading 
representatives of which were imprisoned or deported, but other members of the 
Johnson circle were threatened. Some, like Paine, escaped by flight; others, 
whose interests were fundamentally intellectual rather than political, found 
different ways out. Godwin devoted the rest of his life to purely speculative 
writings in which he described anarchist states so ideal that even Pitt’s Govern- 
ment recognized them as harmless; Mary Wollstonecraft turned to good works 
and the curing of minor social evils; Priestley retreated into his scientific work. 

Blake’s solution was perhaps nearest to Godwin’s. In his own words, he 
withdrew from political activity and devoted himself to ‘spiritual strife’. It 
must not, however, be supposed that he ever became a reactionary. His 
sympathies were always on the side of progress, even though he no longer 
believed that it would be attained by political means. So when in 1799 Bishop 
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Watson wrote his Apology for the Bible in the form of an attack on Tom Paine, 
Blake shows in his marginal comments that he felt no doubt which side he was on 
and ends with the conclusion: ‘Tom Paine is a better Christian than the Bishop.’ 
Blake’s attitude on the futility of politics is expressed in several passages in 
his prose and verse. In one he criticizes Christ, saying, ‘He should not have 
attacked the Government, He had no business with such matters’; in a second 
he bursts out with typical satirical savageness : 
I am really sorry to see my Countrymen trouble themselves about Politics. If Men 
were Wise, the Most arbitrary Princes could not hurt them. If they are not wise, 
the Freest Government is compell’d to be a Tyranny. Princes appear to me to be 
Fools. Houses of Commons & Houses of Lords appear to me to be fools; they 
seem to me to be something Else besides Human Life. 
Finally two of his most moving verses in the Grey Monk give expression to the 
positive side of his view: 
But vain the Sword & vain the Bow, 
They never can work War’s overthrow. 


The Hermit’s Prayer & the Widow’s tear 
Alone can free the World from fear. 


For a Tear is an Intellectual Thing, 

And a Sigh is the Sword of an Angel King, 
And the bitter groan of the Martyr’s woe 
Is an Arrow from the Almightie’s Bow. 

Though Blake ultimately found the solution to his problems in a very 
personal form of religion, which may in the general sense be called mystical, 
the process of so doing was long and painful, and during the six years from 
1794-1800 he went through a period of darkness and mental torture. His hopes 
of political liberty had vanished, his friends had suffered and been scattered, 
and he himself was living in poverty with no hope of either advancement or 
recognition. The gloom of these years is reflected in the so-called Lambeth 
Books, named after his new place of residence. Blake was so obsessed by the 
problem of evil that he readily took up the ideas of those thinkers, be they 
Gnostics, Manicheans or Neo-Platonists, who maintained that instead of one 
ultimate principle of good there existed two ultimate principles, one of good 
and one of evil, and that the Creator of the material world was the Demiurge 
and not the supreme God. The principle of good Blake identified with Christ, and 
the principle of evil with the Jehovah of the Old Testament, who frequently 
appears in his own mythology in the guise of Urizen. According to Blake 
Jehovah-Urizen was responsible for the Creation, which was an evil act, 
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marking the fall from the infinite to the finite, an act repeated symbolically in 
the Fall of Adam and individually in the birth of every man. His chief agent 
was Moses, a cruel restrainer of the imagination who invented the evil limits of 
the Ten Commandments. This pessimism is the central theme of the text of 
the Lambeth Books and also of their illustrations, which are among the grimmest 
that Blake ever produced. They attain, however, a greater grandeur of 
expression in the set of colour-printed designs executed about 1795. 
Nebuchadnezzar is the symbol of the degradation of man in materialism. 
Newton shows that man, by means of reason, can only look downwards towards 
the earth and not upwards towards Heaven. In the ‘Elohim creating Adam’ 
(plate 10) the Creator is Jehovah-Urizen, and round the leg of Adam is en- 
twined the Serpent, Blake’s regular symbol of materialism. The sense of gloom 
is apparent not only in the symbols but in the oppressive, crowded designs and 
sombre colouring of ‘ Nebuchadnezzar’ (plate 11) and the ‘Creation of Adam’. 
Newton (plate 10), representing reason and so one stage above the realm of the 
senses, is nobler in his forms (borrowed directly from Michelangelo) and in 
the iridescence of the colour, which, it has been suggested by Miss Raine, is 
intended to show that the philosopher is seated in water, a regular symbol for 
materialism with the Neo-Platonists. 

The possibility of escape from both materialism and rationalism is implied 
in the great ‘Elijah’ (plate 13). The prophet about to hand on his cloak of in- 
spiration to Elisha, who stands in humility before him, symbolizes the poet 
who grasps eternal truth by means of his genius, reveals it, and hands it on to 
others. It is this continuous tradition of poetry—and art—that saves mankind 
from being completely submerged in materialism, from sinking to the level of 
Nebuchadnezzar. The idea of inspiration has rarely been given more forceful 
expression than in the whirling lines and flashing colours of the flames which 
encircle the chariot and even set fire to the manes of the horses. 

If the ‘Elijah’ reveals Blake’s power in rendering the movement of flames, 
‘Pity’ (plate 12) shows with equal intensity his ability to depict another elemental 
force, the rush of the wind. The composition illustrates the lines from the 
speech in which Macbeth, half in fear, half in repentance of his intentions, 
contemplates the results of the murder of Duncan: 


And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin, hors’d 
Upon the sightless Couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind. 
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It is not clear exactly what meaning Blake read into Shakespeare’s lines, but his 
rendering of them is literal down to the last detail, and formally the composi- 
tion must rank among his boldest creations. With his usual uncompromising 
method he has built his design on a series of almost unbroken horizontals. 
Horses and cherubim, forced to conform to this rigid structure, flash across the 
design, the human figures with a twisting movement almost as of swimming, 
the horses with their legs torn from their joints. Below lies the dead mother, 
perfectly horizontal, but motionless. The central action—the cherub gathering 
up the child as she sweeps past—is emphasized by being the only movement 
which cuts across the repeated horizontals and is made even stronger by being 
carried on in the diagonal of the hair, as firmly and unnaturalistically windswept 
as the beard of the ‘Ancient of Days’. It is typical of Blake that he should 
achieve one of his most striking effects by such simple means. 

After 1800 the light which glimmered in ‘Elijah’ and ‘Pity’ began to grow 
brighter, and Blake’s stay at Felpham from 1800 to 1803 marks the beginning 
of a profound change. 

This change is first to be felt in the poetical letter written to Butts in 
October 1800, and more clearly in the letter to Hayley of 23 October 1804, 
where it is particularly connected with painting: 


Suddenly, on the day after visiting the Truchsessian Gallery of pictures, I was again 
enlightened with the light I enjoyed in my youth, and which has for exactly twenty 
years been closed from me by a door and by window-shutters. 


The most important poem composed at Felpham is Milton, and its central 
doctrine, the recognition of sensuous values and the reconciliation of the 
material and spiritual worlds, was to some extent the result of reading the poet. 
In a sense the change was only one of emphasis but was none the less important 
for that. Blake had always believed that it was possible to see through the 
material universe to the eternal truth beyond, but this power had been withheld 
from him for many years. 

His attitude towards Milton is a mixture of approval and disapproval. He 
hated the conscious puritan in the poet but loved the unconscious hedonist. 
He loved the Milton who created Lucifer and described the sensuous joys of 
Paradise, and he hated the Milton who wrote the reproving speeches of the 
Archangel Raphael. ‘The reason Milton wrote in fetters when he wrote of 
Angels and God, and at liberty when of Devils and Heil, is because he was a 
true Poet and of the Devil’s party without knowing it’, wrote Blake in The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell, and it is no chance that he should have chosen 
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particularly to illustrate in Paradise Lost scenes such as the ‘ Fall of the Angels’ 
and those representing Adam and Eve in Paradise. Blake’s renderings of these 
scenes are as personal as they could be but at the same time are slavishly 
literal in their interpretation of the text. No other illustrator has ever rendered 
with such intensity phrases like 


Others, whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amiable, 


or ! ; 
... on either side 


Acanthus, and each od’rous bushy shrub, 

Fenc’d up the verdant wall; each beauteous flow’r, 

Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 

Rear’d high their flourish’d heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic; underfoot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broider’d the ground, more colour’d than with stone 

Of costliest emblem. 


Blake returned to London at the end of 1803, and the following years were 
to be ones of continuous struggle. His various schemes for gaining public 
recognition failed. Cromek frustrated his plan to engrave the illustrations to 
Blair’s Grave and ruined his project for scoring success with his Canterbury 
Pilgrims ; and his one-man show of 1809 was a complete failure, which produced 
nothing more than one hostile review. But in spite of these reverses Blake’s 
state of mind was less gloomy than before his visit to Felpham. He found satis- 
faction in his paintings, even though his purchasers were limited to a small circle 
of friends, and above all he was absorbed by the composition and illustration 
of his great epic, Jerusalem, on which he was at work for nearly twenty years. 

The very last years of his life were no happier from the practical point of 
view than those immediately succeeding his return to London. In fact from 
1820 till his death in 1827 he was only saved from actual starvation by the 
kindness of Linnell and Varley. But spiritually it was a time of peace and 
triumph. He had at last found admirers—Palmer, Calvert, Richmond—who, 
though few in number, were enthusiastic and understanding in their recognition 
of his genius; but above all he had obtained philosophical peace and had 
evolved a doctrine which gave him satisfaction. This doctrine is set forth in 
the illustrations and text of the great poem Jerusalem and in the engravings to 
The Book of fob. In the previous period Blake had to some extent got over his 
obsession with the evil of the world, but this process was now carried a step 
further. He no longer regarded the Creation as a wholly evil act, because in 
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the Creation was implicit the redemption of man through the love of Christ 
and his death on the Cross. Once again, however, the single action had to be 
repeated in each individual, and each man had to feel love for his neighbour, 
to practise forgiveness of sins, and to make the sacrifice of himself for others. 

Blake is, however, still conscious of the problem of evil and there are many 
sombre passages and designs in Jerusalem. Nothing could be more disquieting 
than the plate on which three figures like the Fates appear to spin their thread 
from the entrails of Man. In another plate the spectre, a terrifying monster 
with bat’s wings, hovers over the sleeping figure of Jerusalem, but here the 
horror is lessened by the design at the top of the same page, in which the 
fainting Albion is supported by Christ, from whom stream rays of light. Other 
designs are of pure but happier fantasy—the lily on which the two lovers 
embrace, the Sunflower supporting the Indian goddess, and the human-headed 
bulls of Persepolis, all of which show that Blake drew some of his images as 
well as his ideas from Eastern civilizations. 

In some pages the feeling of optimism is stronger. The great arch of 
Stonehenge may symbolize materialist religion, but the vast space of the land- 
scape and sky beyond it gives promise of better things. The figure of Los 
sweeping through the world with the sun in one hand is again a promise of 
the final fulfilment of man’s destiny. 

The crisis of the poem and its solution are set out in two of Blake’s most 
moving designs. The crisis occurs in the dialogue between Albion, symbolizing 
Man, and Christ crucified on the Tree of Evil: 

Jesus said: ‘Wouldest thou love one who never died 

For thee, or ever die for one who had not died for thee? 

And if God dieth not for Man & giveth not himself 

Eternally for Man, Man could not exist; for Man is Love 

As God is Love; every kindness to another is a little Death 

In the Divine Image, nor can Man exist but by Brotherhood.’ 
In the design illustrating this passage Albion, seen from behind, stands with 
arms outstretched echoing the pose of the crucified Christ and gazing up at 
him. A radiance streams from Christ and almost wipes out the fruit on the 
Tree of Evil to which he is nailed. The pose of Albion not only echoes that of 
Christ but takes up almost exactly that of Blake’s ‘Glad Day’, engraved some 
forty years earlier, to express the idea of dawn and the victory over darkness. 
Blake had in the meantime reprinted it and added the inscription: 


Albion arose from where he labour’d at the Mill with slaves: 
Giving himself for the Nations he danc’d the dance of Eternal Death 
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thus identifying the figure with Albion. The fact that in his last years Blake 
takes up one of the most vivid symbols invented in his youth is symbolical of 
the relationship between the two phases of his career. It is impossible to return 
to the state of innocence, but Blake had passed through experience to the new 
realization of infinity which he had always regarded as the primary aim of the 
imaginative man. Blake’s state of mind in these last years is closer to his state 
when he wrote the Poetical Sketches than to any intervening state. 

This return to an earlier style and in a sense to an earlier state of mind is 
reflected in the colours used by Blake to illustrate many pages of Jerusalem. 
In some designs, such as the ‘Spectre hovering over Jerusalem’ or ‘The ‘Three 
Fates’, Blake uses the sombre, opaque colouring of the Lambeth period 
dominated by crimsons, deep blues and blacks, but in many other cases he 
returns to the gay, light colouring of the earlier days. ‘Stonehenge’, for instance, 
is seen entirely in terms of pale sky-blue, transparent yellow and cool green. 
Many of the pages have only small threads of decoration running round the 
edges of the plates, sometimes accompanied by minute figures of animals or 
human beings, but they are washed with gay tones of pale blue, pink and 
lemon-yellow, such as one finds in those copies of the Songs of Innocence which 
Blake coloured when he first printed them. 

The solution to the problems which had tortured Blake for so many years 
is given in Plate 99 of Ferusalem, ‘'The reunion of the Soul with God’. The 
theme is the final synthesis of all the elements in Man and his achievement of 
perfect unity after passing through the ‘divided’ state of life on earth; and, 
as so often, Blake has used the formula of rushing movement and curving 
arabesques to convey the sense of perfection attained. 

The doctrine which inspired Ferusalem is expounded with the same force 
in the illustrations to The Book of fob. As usual Blake adapts his original to 
fit his own ideas. The original Book of Job is a statement of the problem of 
evil without a solution. In the Lambeth period Blake might have been satisfied 
with this treatment, but in the last years of his life he could not but find it 
inadequate. The clue to his version of the story is given in two lines engraved 
at the bottom of the first plate: 


The letter killeth, 
The spirit giveth life. 


That is to say, Job sinned by following the rules of conventional religion and 
not living in the true spirit of Christian love. For this he is punished and only 
begins to glimpse the error of his ways when he recognizes in the three 
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Comforters his own sin magnified a thousand times and so made obvious. The 
crisis comes in the speech of Elihu, beginning ‘I am young and ye are very 
old, wherefore I was afraid’. It is Elinu—and the fact that he is young is, of 
course, significant—who makes Job understand his sin. From this point 
onwards the whole tone of the engravings changes. Among the early plates the 
most impressive are the most horrific, ‘Satan smiting the Children of Job’, 
‘Satan smiting Job with Sore Boils’, ‘The Three Comforters mocking Job’, or 
‘Job afrighted with Visions’. The plate illustrating ‘Elihu’s Speech’ has a 
supreme quality of calm and silence. Elihu himself, first cousin to ‘Glad Day’, 
stands against a night sky, velvety in its engraving and diapered with huge five- 
pointed stars. Facing him sit the three Comforters, silent and cowed, against 
a building which is like a fragment of Stonehenge and symbolizes conventional 
religion. The victory of inspiration over materialism is rendered as vividly as in 
the ‘Elijah’, but more calmly. 

The later plates are almost too well known to need description; Job’s 
recovery of light—and it might almost be equated with Blake’s—is expressed in 
“The Morning Stars singing together’, in which Blake makes use of the 
repetition of a movement as effectively as he does in the pointing hands of 
the Comforters in an earlier plate, but with the opposite intention. Here the 
Morning Stars symbolize the feeling of joy, which is the central theme of the 
design, and by the simple device of showing the arms of two figures which are 
cut off by the edges of the plate Blake seems to suggest that their shout of joy 
echoes on to infinity. Job’s final understanding of the message sent to him by 
God through Elihu is embodied in the plate where he stands before a flaming 
altar in the attitude of Christ crucified (or is it Albion?), praying for the 
Comforters. 

The very last years of Blake’s life were mainly devoted to the series of 
water-colours and drawings illustrating Dante, of which he engraved seven. 
Blake’s choice of Dante as a theme to illustrate in these years is puzzling 
because, as his notes show, he disagreed fundamentally with many of Dante’s 
ideas, particularly with his doctrine of retribution, and it is plain from the 
analysis of the designs that in certain cases he materially alters the sense of the 
poet. We must suppose that, as in the case of Milton, he admired the voice of 
the prophet which he heard in Dante, even if he differed from him on many 
points. 

Surprisingly enough he devotes two-thirds of the series to Hell and one- 
third to Purgatory and Paradise, but the work was interrupted by his death 
and it is possible that he would have added more illustrations to the two last 
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sections if he had continued the series. It is not without significance that of 
the relatively small number of designs that were completely worked out and 
finished a rather high percentage illustrate the Purgatory and Paradise. 

Blake’s range of imaginative power and technique appears to the full in the 
Dante designs. More even than in the Book of Job he proves that from his study 
of Michelangelo and of mediaeval art he had evolved a type of human figure 
perfectly suited to the needs of his visionary art. That they are arbitrary in 
drawing and sometimes unreasonable in scale is neither here nor there. The 
columnar forms of Dante and Virgil, for instance, contrasted with the gesticu- 
lating and terror-stricken figures around them, convey that sense of detachment 
and aloofness which Blake intended to give the two principal figures in the 
poem. 

In his treatment of space Blake is equally bold. The vastness of the Stygian 
Lake is suggested by the simplest means and without even the use of perspective 
in ‘Dante and Virgil crossing towards the City of Dis’, and it is hard to see how 
Blake gives the sense of immense height to the cliff in ‘Homer and the Ancient 
Poets’ (Pl. 34), which, if measured by the scale of the figures, would be about 
thirty feet high. In certain designs the space is plotted out by a series of arches 
crossing the pool, but, though they serve to define the space, they do not 
destroy the disquieting effect which it produces. Sometimes, and particularly 
in the Purgatory designs, Blake’s figures have a stony and motionless rigidity, 
as in the ‘Capaneus’. In other cases they dash and tear at each other, as in the 
‘Ciampolo tormented by the Devils’ or the ‘Baffled Devils fighting’, a method 
which is carried to an almost comic pitch in the ‘Stygian Lake’. 

Blake’s supreme achievements in the Dante designs, however, lie in the 
rendering of dreamlike movement. The Simoniac Pope (Frontispiece) is sus- 
pended, head downwards, in the flaming and transparent pit, while Dante and 
Virgil rush past him above. The three Apostles, Peter, James and John, hover as 
if in the roundels of a 13th-century stained-glass window as they converse with 
Dante and Beatrice. In ‘The Circle of the Lustful’ a river of flame sweeps up the 
victims of lust in a curve which, though inexplicable in terms of reason, conveys 
exactly the poet’s intention. In strong contrast to the main movement is the 
group on the right: the single flame in which Paolo and Francesca are enclosed, 
the rigid form of the fainting Dante, the stooping figure of Virgil, and the 
roundel in the sky above showing the two lovers at their first union. Even 
more magical in its effect is Blake’s rendering of ‘Lucia carrying Dante in his 
Sleep’. The figure of Lucia floats upwards merely touching the mountainside 
with the tip of her toe. Behind is the night-sky, illuminated with the vast stars 
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which Blake loved but which are here set against a network of rays which 
could not be accounted for by either sun or moon. The design of ‘Beatrice 
addressing Dante from the Car’ (PI. 36) is less violent in its movement but 
no less dreamlike in its atmosphere. That brilliant method of using water- 
colour in small, superimposed touches, which in the ‘Simoniac Pope’ gives the 
terrifying glow to the sea of fire, is here used to express the radiance of the 
car, the four beasts and Beatrice herself. 

It is on these highly finished compositions that the Dante series must 
primarily be judged, but even the unfinished sketches catch the spirit of the 
poem in an inexplicable way and prove that, however much Blake disagreed 
with Dante on points of doctrine, he recognized in him one of the great 
embodiments of the Poetic Genius. 

The Poetic Genius had been the guiding force in Blake’s whole life, which 
had been directed to a single end, the creation of poems and paintings to embody 
in perfect form his awareness of the infinite. For him poetry, art and religion 
were not distinct activities; they were different manifestations of eternal 
humanity, and they all sprang from the Poetic Genius. No one of them was more 
important than the others; no one of them could exist without the others. The 
sentences cut round the figure of the ‘Laocoon’ in his engraving of the group 
made about 1820 express his deepest convictions on this matter and may be 
regarded as his credo on artistic, poetical and religious problems: 


A Poet, a Painter, a Musician, an Architect: the Man Or Woman who is not one 
of these is not a Christian. 

You must leave Fathers & Mothers & Houses & Lands if they stand in the way 
of Art. 

Prayer is the Study of Art. 

Praise is the Practice of Art. 

Fasting &c., all relate to Art. 

The outward Ceremony is Antichrist. 

The Eternal Body of Man is The Imagination, that is, God himself, ‘The Divine 
Body, Jesus: we are his Members. 

It manifests itself in his Works of Art (In Eternity All is Vision). 
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Blake’s exhibition, 1809—-see page 53. 

The Works of William Blake, Burlington Fine Arts Club, 1876. 

Works by Old Masters . . . including a collection of Water Colour Drawings, &c, by William 
Blake ..., Royal Academy, Winter 1893. 

Works by William Blake, Carfax and Co., Jan. 1904. 

Frescoes, Prints and Drawings by William Blake, Carfax and Co., June-July 1906. 

The loan by W. Graham Robertson of a group of works to the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, 1910. 

Works by William Blake, 'Tate Gallery, Oct—Dec. 1913. 

Works by William Blake, Whitworth Institute, Manchester, Feb.-March 1914. 

Works by William Blake, Art Museum, Nottingham Castle, April 1914. 

Works by William Blake, and David Scott, National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh, 
May-July 1914. 

The loan of a number of works from the collection of W. Graham Robertson to the Tate 
Gallery at various times between 1920 and 1939. 

Blake Centenary Exhibition, Burlington Fine Arts Club, 1927. 

English Painting (XVILIth and XIXth Centuries), Musée Moderne, Brussels, Oct.—Dec. 
1929. 

ae an c. 1000-1860, Royal Academy, Jan.—March 1934 (references are given to the 
ordinary catalogue and illustrated souvenir and also to the Commemorative Catalogue, 
1935). 

The Lae Robertson Collection, Whitechapel Art Gallery, April-May 1934. 

Two Centuries of English Art, Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, July—Oct. 1936. 

Water-colours by Turner, Works by William Blake, Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Jan.— 
Feb. 1937; and Albertina, Vienna, March-April 1937. sins 

English Painting, XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries, Louvre, Paris, 1938 (with illustrated 


souvenir) (British Council). 
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Works of William Blake selected from collections in the United States, Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, 1939. 

The Tate Gallery’s Wartime Acquisitions, National Gallery, April-May 1942. 

The Tate Gallery’s Wartime Acquisitions, Second Exhibition, Birmingham, Jan.—Feb. 1945; 
Liverpool, March 1945; Derby, April 1945; Wakefield, May-June 1945; Newcastle, 
June-July 1945; and Norwich, July-Aug. 1945 (Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts (C.E.M.A.)). 

Two Centuries of British Drawings from the Tate Gallery, Chester, April-May 1945; 
Harrogate, May-June 1945; Huddersfield, June-July 1945; Luton, Sept. 1945; and 
Hull, Oct.-Nov. 1945 (C.E.M.A.). 

English Romantic Art, Leeds, May-June, 1947; Hull, June-July 1947; Harrogate, July— 
Aug. 1947; Derby, Aug.—Sept. 1947; Cardiff, Sept.Oct. 1947; and Bristol, Oct-Nov. 
1947 (Arts Council). 

William Blake, Galerie René Drouin, Paris, March-April 1947; Musée Royal des Beaux- 
Arts, Antwerp, May-June 1947; Kunsthaus, Ztrich, June-July 1947; and Tate 
Gallery, Aug.—Sept. 1947 (British Council). 

Original Works by William Blake from the Graham Robertson Collection, College of Art, 
Bournemouth, April 1949; Art Gallery, Southampton, April-May 1949; and Art 
Gallery, Brighton, May—June 1949. 

British Painting from Hogarth to .Turner, Kunsthalle, Hamburg, Oct—Nov. 1949; 
Kunstnernes Hus, Oslo, Dec. 1949-Jan. 1950; Nationalmuseum, Stockholm, Jan.— 
Feb. 1950; and Statens Museum for Kunst, Copenhagen, March-April 1950 (British 
Council). 


William Blake, Lady Lever Art Gallery, Port Sunlight, July-Sept. 1950. 
The Tempera Paintings of William Blake, Arts Council Gallery, June-July 1951. 
English Water-colours, c. 1750-1820, Norwich Castle Museum, Jan.—Feb. 1955. 


Masters of British Painting, 1800-1950, Museum of Modern Art, New York, Oct.—Dec. 
1956; City Art Museum, St. Louis, Jan.—March 1957; and California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, San Francisco, March—-May 1957. 


* * * 


The sections on literature and reproductions are not exhaustive. The following books 
and articles (in chronological order) are given in abbreviated form: 


Blake, Descriptive Catalogue, 1809—see page 53. 


J. J. Smith, Nollekens and his Times, 1828, reprinted 1920, ed. W. Whitten. 


ee errs Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors and Architects 
, 1830. 


Alexander Gilchrist, Life of William Blake, 1863. 
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William Rossetti, Annotated Catalogue of Blake’s Pictures and Drawings, in Vol. II of 
Gilchrist’s Life, 1863 (arranged in three numerical lists: 1. Works in Colour; 
2. Uncoloured Works; 3. Works of Unascertained Method. Unless otherwise stated 
reference is to list 1). 

Alexander Gilchrist, Life of William Blake, New and Enlarged Edition, 1880. 

William Rossetti, Annotated Catalogue, enlarged, in Vol. II of Gilchrist’s Life, 1880 ed. 

Laurence Binyon, Catalogue of Drawings by British Artists... in the British Museum, 
I, 1898. 

Alexander Gilchrist, Life of William Blake, edited by W. Graham Robertson, 1907. 

W. Graham Robertson, Supplementary List (to Rossetti’s Annotated Catalogue), in Gilchrist’s 
Life, 1907 ed. 

Arthur Symons, William Blake, 1907. 

Archibald G. B. Russell, The Engravings of William Blake, 1912. 

Geoffrey Keynes, A Bibliography of William Blake, 1921. 

Laurence Binyon, The Drawings and Engravings of William Blake, 1922. 

Illustrations to the Divine Comedy of Dante by William Blake, published by the National 
Art-Collections Fund, 1922. 

Joseph Wicksteed, Blake’s Vision of the Book of Fob, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
1924 (originally published 1910). 

The Writings of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes, 1925. 

Darrell Figgis, The Paintings of William Blake, 1925. 

Geoffrey Keynes, Pencil Drawings by William Blake, 1927. 

Philippe Soupault, Wilkam Blake, 1928. 

Thomas Wright, The Life of William Blake, 1929. 

The Notebook of William Blake called the Rossetti Manuscript, ed. Geoffrey Keynes, 1935. 

Laurence Binyon and Geoffrey Keynes, Illustrations of the Book of fob by William Blake, 
1935 (one vol. of text, five of facsimiles). 

C. H. Collins Baker, William Blake, Painter, in Huntington Library Bulletin, X, 1936. 

Milton O. Percival, William Blake’s Circle of Destiny, 1938. 

Anthony Blunt, Blake’s ‘ Ancient of Days’, in Fournal of the Warburg Institute, 11, 1938-9. 

C. H. Collins Baker, The Sources of Blake’s Pictorial Expression, in Huntington Library 
Quarterly, IV, 1940-1. 

Alexander Gilchrist, Life of William Blake, ed. Ruthven Todd, 1942 (omits Rossetti’s 
lists but contains bibliography). 

Anthony Blunt, Blake’s Pictorial Imagination, in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, V1, 1943. 

Geoffrey Keynes, Blake (in The Faber Gallery), 1946. 

Mark Schorer, William Blake, the Politics of Vision, 1946. 

J. Bronowski, William Blake, a Man without a Mask, 1947. 

Northrop Frye, Fearful Symmetry, a Study of Wiliam Blake, 1947. 

Geoffrey Keynes, Blake Studies, 1949. 

Geoffrey Keynes, William Blake’s Engravings, 1950. 
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David V. Erdman, Blake’s Vision of Slavery, in Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, XV, 1952. 

Kerrison Preston, The Blake Collection of W. Graham Robertson, Described by the Collector, 
1952. 

Geoffrey Keynes and Edwin Wolf 2nd, William Blake’s Illuminated Books, 1953. 

Albert S. Roe, Blake’s Illustrations to the Divine Comedy, 1953. 

Joseph Wicksteed, William Blake’s Ferusalem, 1953. 

David V. Erdman, Blake, Prophet against Empire, 1954. 

The Letters of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes, 1956. 

Geoffrey Keynes, Pencil Drawings by William Blake, Second Series, 1956. 

Geoffrey Keynes, Engravings by William Blake; The Separate Plates, 1956. 

Geoffrey Keynes, William Blake’s Illustrations to the Bible, 1957. 


CONCORDANCE 

Inv. Cat, Inv. Cat. Inv. Cat. Inv. Cat. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
IIIO 41 3365 64 3694xx = 79 5192 19 
1164 24 3366 65 XXi 76 5193 30 
2230 27 3367 66 Sst Gly) 5195 26 
2231 39 3368 - 67 3696 9 5196 38 
2686 3 3369 68 5055 II 5197 28 
3006 40 3370 69 5056 18 5198 4 
3007 22 3373 7 5057 16 5199 31 
3340 49 3374 8 5058 13 5200 5 
3351 50 3551 _ 42 5059 12 5300 78 
3352 51 3694 1 35 5060 20 5875 21 
3353 52 Ui 83 5061 14 5887 37 
3354 53 ili 82 5062 ay 5888 48 
3355 54 ix 85 5063 15 5889 47 
3356 55 x 84 5183 6 5892 29 
3357 56 xi 70 5184 46 5893 23 
3358 57 xii (3694a) 73 5185 43 5894 25 
3359 58 xiil 7I 5186 45 5895 32 
3360 59 xiv 86 5187 44 5896 33 
3361 61 xv 75 5188 74 5897 36 
sa oe xvi ie 5189 2 5898 I 
3393 3 XV1il I 190 10 

3364 60 ie Bo 519 5899 34 


The following works, which are no longer regarded as falling within the scope of the 
collection, are omitted from the catalogue: 


3371 Set of the seven engravings illustrating Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
3372 Set of the twenty-one engravings illustrating The Book of Fob. 
Purchased with the assistance of a special grant from the National Gallery and 


donations from the N.A.C.F., Lord Duveen and others, and 
the N.A.C.F., 1919. , and presented through 
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7 
va 
vi 


Fragment of page 3 of Europe. 

Page 48 of Songs of Innocence and of Experience: plate-mark. 
Page 22 ” ” ” if 

Title-page of Songs of Innocence: plate-mark. 

Copy in pencil of the title-page of Job. 

Presented by Mrs. John Richmond, 1922. 

Proofs of the seventeen woodcuts illustrating Thornton’s Virgil. 
Presented by Herbert Linnell, 1924. 


Engraving after Hogarth’s ‘Beggar’s Opera, Act III’. 
Presented by Sir Geoffrey Keynes, 1933. 


The following work, previously catalogued as being by William Blake, is now recognized 
as the work of Thomas Stothard: 


5194 


Religion teaching the Children. 


Cc. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: 
CHRONOLOGY WITH CHIEF WRITINGS 


1757 Nov. 28, born at 28 Broad Street, Golden Square, London, the son of a 
hosier. 

1767 Entered Par’s Drawing School in the Strand. 

1772 Aug. 4, apprenticed to the engraver James Basire, for whom he made copies 
of the tombs in Westminster Abbey. 

1779 Oct. 8, entered the R.A. Schools. 

1780 First exhibit at the R.A. 

1782 Aug. 18, married Catherine Boucher or Butcher and went to live at 23 Green 
Street, Leicester Fields. : 

1783 Poetical Sketches. 

1784 Oct. (approx.), set up a print shop with James Parker at 27 Broad Street. 


. 1784 An Island in the Moon. 


1787 Feb., death of brother Robert. 

Moved to 28 Poland Street. 
1789 There is no natural Religion, All Religions are One and Tiriel. 
1789 Songs of Innocence and The Book of Thel. 


c. 1790-3 The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 


Cc. 


1791 The French Revolution. 
1793 Moved to 13 Hercules Buildings, Lambeth. 
Visions of the Daughters of Albion, America and For Children: the Gates oj 
Paradise. 
1793 Made the acquaintance of Thomas Butts. 
1794 Songs of Innocence and of Experience, Europe and The First Book of Urizen. 
1795 The Book of Ahania, The Book of Los and The Song of Los. 


c. 1797-1804 Vala or The Four Zoas. 


1800 Sept., moved to Felpham near Chichester at the suggestion of William 
Hayley. 

1803 Sept., returned to London and lived at 17 South Molton Street. 

1804 Jan. 10, tried for sedition at Chichester; acquitted. 


c. 1803-8 Milton, a Poem. 
c. 1804-18 Jerusalem, the Emanation of the Giant Albion. 


Cc. 


1809 May-Sept., organized exhibition of his own works at 28 Broad Street. 
1818 The Everlasting Gospel. 


1818 Made the acquaintance of John Linnell. 

1821 Moved to 2 Fountain Court, selling his collection of prints. 

1822 The Ghost of Abel. 

1827 Aug. 12, died. : 
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I. THE PENANCE OF JANE SHORE IN ST. 
PAUL’S CHURCH (Plate 1) 

Pen and water-colour (varnished), 93x11 
(24°5 X 29°5). 

Presented by the Executors of W. Graham 
Robertson through the N.A.C.F., 1949 (5898). 


Coll.: Frederick Tatham, anon. sale Sotheby’s, 
29 April 1862 (171, with another), bought 
H. Toovey; C. J. Toovey; Henry Cunliffe, sold 
Sotheby’s, 11 May 1895 (101), bought Joseph 
Grego; E. Parsons; W. Graham Robertson, 
July 1908, offered at Christie’s, 22 July 1949 
(49). 

Exh. : Blake’s exhibition, 1809 (16); Tate Gallery, 
1913 (62); on loan to Tate Gallery, 1923 
onwards; Bournemouth, Southampton and 
Brighton, 1949 (13). 

Lit.: Blake, Descriptive Catalogue, 1809, pp. 
65-6 (reprinted in Writings, 1925, III, p. 120, 
repr. pl. 51); Gilchrist, 1863, I, p. 31, and 1942, 
pp. 26-7; Rossetti, 1863, p. 201, no. 1, and 
1880, p. 207, no. 1; Binyon, 1922, p. 22, repr. 
pl. 1; Blunt in Warburg fournal, VI, 1943, 
p- 194, repr. pl. 54b; Preston, 1952, pp. 74-6, 
repr. pl. 20; Erdman, 1954, pp. 44-5. 
Gilchrist suggests that this water-colour was 

varnished by Blake himself at a later date; this 

could have been at the time of his exhibition. A 

pencil sketch is in the collection of Sir Geoffrey 

Keynes.! There is also a smaller water-colour 

version in the collection of Sir Henry Verney.? 
This is one of a number of subjects from 

English history painted about 1778-80. It was 

exhibited in 1809 with the following note: ‘’This 

Drawing was done above Thirty Years ago, and 

proves to the Author, and he thinks will prove to 

any discerning eye, that the productions of our 
youth and of our maturer age are equal in all 
essential points.’ ‘The Penance of Jane Shore’ 
appears in a list of titles in Blake’s notebook* 
which was almost certainly written in connection 
with The History of England, a small book of 
Engravings, announced in Blake’s Prospectus of 
10 October 17934 but of which no copy has been 
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traced ; this project seems to have been based on 
Blake’s interest in historical subjects nearly 
fifteen years before. 

Jane Shore, the mistress of Edward IV, was 
condemned at the instigation of Richard III to 
do penance at St. Paul’s, when, according to 
Rapin de Thoyras’ History of England, probably 
Blake’s chief source for his early historical 
paintings, ‘she behaved with so much modesty 
and decency, that such as respected her Beauty 
more than her fault, never were in greater 
admiration of her, than now’.® Blake chose the 
subject, like that of the contemporary ‘Ordeal of 
Queen Emma’* (Queen Emma was accused by 
her son Edward the Confessor of adultery), in 
protest against orthodox sexual morality. Erdman 
suggests that there is also an anti-royalist element 
in most of the early historical paintings (see also 
under no. 42 below), but this has been denied by 
Blunt.’ 


1 324x19 in. Repr. Keynes, Drawings, II, 1956, 


pl. 1. 

24%x7 in. Repr. The Bookman, XXX, 1906, 
p. 209. 

3 Writings, 1925, I, pp. 276-7; Preston, 1952, 
Dalya 


4 Writings, 1925, I, p. 276. 
5 Rapin de Thoyras, transl. N. Tindal, History of 
England, 3rd ed., 1743, I, p. 635. See Erdman, op. 


cit., pp. 63-4. 

6 Ex W. Graham Robertson. Preston, 1952, pp. 
167-9; repr. Wright, 1929, I, pl. 5. 

7 Review of Erdman in Burlington Magazine, 
XCIX, 1957, p- rol. ; 


2. LEAR AND CORDELIA IN PRISON (Plate 1) 

Pen and water-colour, 4% x 6} (12:5 x 17°5). 

Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5189). 

Coll.: Mrs. Blake, sold c. 1828-9 to Mrs. Samuel 
Smith; Miss Julia Smith; inherited by Miss 
Thena Clough, sold Sotheby’s, 6 March 1934 
(337, repr.), bought Miss Carthew. 


Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (223). 
On the mount below the drawing is written, 
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‘(early manner). Lear and Cordelia’, and on the 
reverse, ‘Bought of Mrs. Blake the first or 
second year after her husband’s death. Price 
for this and ‘‘The Grave’! was about £8 8.0. 
Blake Lear and Cordelia.’ 

This water-colour is similar in style and 
dimensions to the small version of ‘The Penance 
of Jane Shore’ (see previous entry) and three 
companion works from the collection of W. 
Graham Robertson, “The Death of Earl Godwin’ 
and ‘The Making of Magna Carta’, now in 
George Goyder’s possession, and “The Keys of 
Calais’, now in the U.S.A.” ‘ King Lear’, together 
with the titles of three of the other small water- 
colours, appears in the list of subjects probably 
prepared in connection with Blake’s projected 
History of England, announced in 1793 (see pre- 
vious entry); however the style of the small 
water-colours shows that they were painted much 
earlier, about the time of the large more finished 
versions of two of the compositions, the ‘Jane 
Shore’ (no. 1 above) and ‘ The Death of Earl God- 
win’ exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1780. 

Another pen and wash drawing of ‘Lear and 
Cordelia’ was with Puttick and Simpson in 
1937.4 Seven early drawings of Shakespearean 
heads, including a ‘Lear and Cordelia in Prison’, 
are in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.® 

The scene illustrated is not in Shakespeare’s 
text but was added by Nahum Tate in his 
adaptation of 1681, which held the stage until 
about 1840. 


1«“Emblem of the Grave’’, a late drawing’, also 
exh. B.F.A.C., 1876 (223). 

25x7%, 5¢xX7 and 5x7 in. respectively. 
Preston, 1952, pp. 170-4, the first repr. pl. 55. 


5 Rossetti, 1863, p. 201, no. 3, and 1880, p. 207, 
no. 3. 


* 10x 172 in. Morse sale, Christie’s, 26 July 1929 
(21). 
5 Rossetti, 1880, p. 251, list 2 no. 242. 
® See Anne Crookshank, The Drawings of George 
Romney, in Burlington Magazine, XCIX, 1957, p. 44. 


3. OBERON, TITANIA AND PUCK WITH 
FAIRIES DANCING (Plate 2) 

Pencil and water-colour, irregular, c. 183 x 26} 
(47°5 x 62°5). 

Presented by Alfred A. de Pass in memory of his 
wife Ethel, 1910 (2686). 

Coll.: Mrs. Blake; H. F. Cary; Francis Cary, 
sold Christie’s, 13 March 1895 (16), bought 
Leggatt’s; Alfred A. de Pass. 


Exh. : Carfax, 1904 (34); Tate Gallery, 1913 (45); 
Manchester, 1914 (52); Nottingham, 1914 
(34); Edinburgh, 1914 (37). 

Lit.: Gilchrist, 1863, I, p. 366, and 1942, p. 357; 
Rossetti, 1863, p. 237, no. 212, and 1880, 
p. 251, no. 240. 


Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 37; Georgian Art 
(Burlington Magazine Monograph No. III), 
1929, pl. 16 (in colour); Wright, 1929, II, 
pl. 61. 


An illustration to the closing scene of 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

This work is close in style and handling to the 
three finished water-colours of events from the 
life of Joseph exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1785 and now at Cambridge.? 

A water-colour of ‘Oberon and ‘Titania 
preceded by Puck’ was formerly in the collection 
of Miss Brenda G. Warr; this is a different 
composition. 


1 Repr. Keynes, Bible, 1957, pls. 29-31. 
2 Sold Sotheby’s, 17 Dec. 1928 (137). 


4. Recto: THE GOOD FARMER (Plate 8) 
Verso: ROUGH SKETCH OF TWO OR THREE 
FIGURES IN A LANDSCAPE 


Inscr. on verso, not by Blake, ‘Sketch by Blake’ 
(?—the inscription is unclear). 


Pen and wash (recto), pencil (verso), 104 x 142 
(26°5 x 37°5). 
Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5198). 
Coll.: Miss Carthew by 1918.1 
Lit.: Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 118, recto repr. 
Repr.: Wright, 1929, II, pl. 61 (recto). 
The drawing bears green and brown stains. 
Though previously catalogued as a copy after 
Blake this drawing seems to be an early work by 
Blake himself. It is one of a number of variants 
of the same composition, two of which are listed 
by Rossetti.2 The first in probable order of 
execution is the pen and wash drawing in the 
British Museum doubtfully catalogued as ‘Ruth 
in the Cornfield’.* This is freer in handling than 
the Tate Gallery’s version and the central figure 
extends his arms towards a stooping woman who 
points at the ground before him. The second 
version, also in the British Museum, is drawn 
freely in pen alone; the composition is that of 
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the first version with more subsidiary figures 
added.* In the drawing in the Tate Gallery the 
toga-like garment of the central figure is clearly 
defined and his gesture is now directed towards an 
old man raising his arms to heaven; the grouping 
of the subsidiary figures, reduced again in 
number, is slightly changed. A more elaborate 
version of the revised composition, again fairly 
highly finished in pen and wash, was formerly in 
the collection of Alexander Gilchrist. Another 
drawing entitled ‘The Good Farmer’, with an 
unfinished sketch of the same composition on the 
back, was in the collection of George C. Smith.® 

In style the recto can be placed between the 
two preliminary sketches at Windsor for the 
scenes from the life of Joseph exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1785? and the Job drawing of 
c. 1786, no. 5 below. The gestures of the figures, 
though still derived from classical models, are 
less forced and artificial than in the Joseph scenes. 
The second of the two versions in the British 
Museum is on the back of a drawing of ‘St. John 
the Evangelist before a vision of Christ’, one of 
a number of delicately finished drawings in pen 
and wash also executed in the second half of 
the 1780’s (no. 6 below, though more highly 
coloured, is similar to these works). 

The exact subject of the recto is uncertain; it 
seems to have a Biblical reference and to show 
the miraculous destruction of a cornfield at the 
behest of the Christ-like figure in the foreground 
before whom the bystanders exclaim in wonder- 
ment. It has been seen as an illustration to 
I Samuel, XII, 16-19, Matthew, XIII, 3-8, and, 
with less likelihood, Fohn, VI, 11-14. 


1 Letter in Tate Gallery files. 

2 Rossetti, 1863, p. 247, list 2 no. 76, and 1880, 
pp. 265-6, list 2 nos. 100 and 102. 

3 54x 8 in. Binyon, I, 1898, p. 127, no. 30. 
Repr. M. T. Ritchie, English Drawings, 1935, pl. 41. 

448x121 in. The verso (hitherto overlooked) of 
Binyon, loc. cit., no. 31. It bears green and brown 
stains similar to those on the Tate drawing. 

5 9%x15% in. Lord Melchett sale, Sotheby’s, 
23 May 1951 (3), bought J. Schwartz; Dr. T. E. 
Hanley. This bears a green stain similar to that 
on the Tate and British Museum drawings. Probably 
Rossetti, 1863, p. 247, list 2 no. 76, and 1880, p. 265, 
list 2 no. 100. See C. J. Sawyers Ltd., Catalogue of 
Books ... No. 128, 1936, no. 55, repr. pl. 1. 

6 134x188 in. George C. Smith sale, Parke- 
Bernet’s, New York, 2 Nov. 1938 (103). Possibly 
Rossetti, 1880, p. 266, list 2 no. 102, as of ‘consider- 
able size’. 


7 Repr. A. P. Oppé, English Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, 1950, p. 27, figs. 7 and 8, and Keynes, Bible, 
1957, pls. 32a and b. 


5. Recto: JOB, HIS WIFE AND HIS FRIENDS 
(Plate 4) 
Verso: JOB’S WIFE AND OTHER SKETCHES 
{Plate 4) 


Inscr. on verso, by Frederick Tatham, ‘Job, his 
Wife & 3 friends’. 


Pen and wash, 113x172 (30 X 45). 


Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5200). 


Coll.: Frederick Tatham, anon. sale Sotheby's, 
29 April 1862 (164, with three others), 
bought F. T. Palgrave; Thomas Woolner, 
sold Sotheby's, 20 Dec. 1912 (97), bought 
Tregaskis; Miss Carthew, 1913. 


Exh.: Manchester, 1914 (69); Nottingham, 1914 
(52); Paris and Vienna, 1937 (2); British 
Painting, Hamburg, Oslo, Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, 1949-50 (1); Port Sunlight, 
1950 (17). 

Lit.: Binyon and Keynes, Job, 1935, I, p. 3, 
recto repr. p. 4; Keynes, Blake Studies, 1949, 
pp. 119-20, recto repr. pl. 31; Keynes, 
Separate Plates, 1956, p. 11. 


This drawing is the first of three connected 
with the large line engraving entitled, in the 
second state, ‘Job. What is Man that thou 
shouldest Try him Every Moment?’ The second 
state is dated 1793 but there exists an earlier 
undated state, assigned by Keynes to the year 
1786.1 In the engraving, as in the intervening 
indian ink sketch? and finished sepia drawing, 
Job’s wife, with her head turned in profile 
towards Job, is seated between Job and his 
friends. When Blake again took up the theme of 
Job’s suffering in his illustrations to The Book of 
Fob, begun c. 1818, he returned to the general 
arrangement of the recto in the tenth plate, ‘The 
Just Upright Man is laughed to scorn’.* 

The verso was used, after the completion of 
the finished drawing on the recto, for a number 
of rapid pencil sketches, drawn with the paper 
held in different directions. In the centre Blake 
drew Job's wife in the pose of the subsequent 
versions of the composition; to the right is what 
seems to be a sketch of the lower part of the 
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foremost friend. Blake then used the paper to 
develop other themes. There is a small complete 
sketch of a figure with lyre and staff seated in a 
landscape, possibly Orpheus, though no finished 
work of this subject is recorded. Various poses 
for the seated figure were tried out in four other 
sketches. Possibly related to this theme is the 
minute composition sketch of a figure apparently 
standing before a screen of columns or trees. 
Finally there are two sketches of profiles and 
two or more of eyes seen full-face. 


1 Keynes, Separate Plates, 1956, pp. 10-12, repr. 
pls. 6 and 7; the second state also repr. Keynes, 
Engravings, 1950, pl. 31. 

2 From the collection of F.'T. Palgrave; this, rather 
than the Tate drawing, is almost certainly the work 
listed by Rossetti, 1863, p. 240, list 2 no. 6, and 1880, 
p. 256, list 2 no. 6. Subsequently in the collection of 
Miss Brenda G. Warr, sold Sotheby’s, 17 Dec. 1928 
( 138), bought Maggs. See Binyon and Keynes, loc. 
cit. 

3 Ex W. Graham Robertson, sold Christie’s, 22 July 
1949 (17), bought Schwartz; Dr. T. E. Hanley. 
See Binyon and Keynes, loc. cit., and Preston, 1952, 
PP. 133-5; repr. Keynes, Blake Studies, 1949, pl. 
32, and Keynes, Bible, 1957, pl. 70. 

4 Versions of this are repr., inter alia, in Binyon 
and Keynes, op. cit., Keynes, Blake Studies, 1949, 
pl. 33, and Keynes, Engravings, 1950, pl. 52. 


6. AGE TEACHING YOUTH (Plate 3) 
Pen and water-colour, 4} x 34 (11 x 8). 


Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5183). 


Coll.: Frederick Tatham, anon. sale Sotheby's, 
29 April 1862 (in lots 185, 200 or 201, 35 items 
in all), bought Francis Harvey; George A. 
Smith, sold Christie’s, 16 July 1880 (102), 
bought J. Pearson; Miss Carthew. 


Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (183). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 237, no. 219, and 1880, 
De 2525010. 240. 

Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 3; Wright, 1929, I, 
pl. 45. 


This small water-colour is similar in style and 
handling to a number of delicate pen and wash 
drawings of the later 1780’s.1 It was probably 
painted shortly before the series of pen and wash 
illustrations to Tiriel, c. 1789; it is particularly 
close to ‘Har and Tiriel, Heva and Mnetha’.* 


1E.g. four examples in the British Museum 
(Binyon, I, 1898, pp. 126-7, nos. 15, 20, 24 and 3r). 

2 British Museum. Repr. Binyon, 1922, pl. 5. 
For the Tiriel drawings see no. 70 below. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE 
ILLUMINATED BOOKS 


Cc. 1794-1796 

THE following four works are separate impressions of illustrations from two of Blake’s 
illuminated books of the first half of the 1790’s, omitting the original texts. That Blake 
issued at least one set of a number of such designs is shown by a passage in his letter to 
Dawson Turner, 9 June 1818: ‘Those [works] I Printed for Mr. Humphry? are a selection 
from the different Books of such as could be Printed without the writing, tho’ to the loss 
of some of the best things. For they, when Printed perfect, accompany Poetical Personifica- 
tions & Acts, without which Poems they never could have been Executed.’? Keynes and 
Wolf have reconstructed three such sets, two ‘Small Books of Designs’ and one ‘Large 
Book of Designs’, all dating from the years 1794 to 1796, and have shown that the designs 
were also issued separately.? 

The two designs from Visions of the Daughters of Albion are heavily printed in opaque 
colours in the technique developed to its height in the large colour-prints (see nos. 11-21 
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below); here however the basis is a relief-etching on copper instead of the smooth 
surface of millboard. The two from Urizen are printed in monochrome and finished in 


water-colours. 


* Ozias Humphry, the miniaturist (1742-1810), who went blind in 1797; his set of the designs was 


presumably executed before then. 


* Writings, 1925, III, p. 321; Letters, 1956, p. 178. 


3 Keynes and Wolf, Illuminated Books, 1953, pp. 84-90. 


7. FRONTISPIECE TO ‘VISIONS OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF ALBION’ (Plate 7) 


Colour-printed relief etching, finished in water- 
colour, 6$ x 42 (17 x 12). 

Purchased with the assistance of a special grant 
from the National Gallery and donations from 
the N.A.C.F., Lord Duveen and others, and 
presented through the N.A.C.F., 1919 (3373). 


Coll.: John Linnell, d. 1882; the Linnell family, 
sold Christie’s, 15 March 1918 (174), bought 
Martin for the donors. 


Exh. : Tate Gallery, 1913 (93); Manchester, 1914 
(80); Nottingham, 1914 (60); Edinburgh, 1914 
(47); Paris and Vienna, 1937 (4); English 
Romantic Art, Arts Council tour, 1947 (8). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 202, no. 12, and 1880, 
p. 208, no. 14; Damon, 1924, pp. 330 and 332; 
Erdman in Warburg Fournal, XV, 1952, p. 246; 
Keynes and Wolf, Jlluminated Books, 1953, 
‘pp. 26-8 and 89; Erdman, 1954, p. 216. 

Repr.: Writings, 1925, I, pl. 8; Wright, 1929, 
Tpl ra4. 

The title-page of Visions of the Daughters of 
Albion is dated 1793. The earliest copies, of 
1793-4, were printed in monochrome and finished 
in water-colour. The only known colour-printed 
copy probably dates from 1795, the year of the 
large colour-prints (see nos. 11-21 below); this 
is also the approximate date of the two separate 
designs in the Tate Gallery. 

Visions of the Daughters of Albion is an allegory 
of the sinfulness of subjecting love to the bonds 
of orthodox morality. In this design Oothon, 
‘the soft soul of America’, is bound back to 
back with Bromion, who has raped her; Theo- 
tormon, her lover, persuaded by Bromion’s 
moralistic arguments that Oothon is now impure, 
crouches in despair on the right. Erdman also 
sees Visions of the Daughters of Albion as a 
condemnation of slavery and the temporizing of 
Abolitionists such as Wilberforce. 


8. PLATE 4 OF ‘VISIONS OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF ALBION’ (Plate 6) 

Colour-printed relief etching, 2%x4% (7°75 x 
I1°5). 

Presented 1919 (3374); see no. 7 above. 

Coll.: John Linnell, d. 1882; the Linnell family, 
sold Christie’s, 15 March 1918 (175), bought 
Martin for the donors. 


Exh.: Paris and Vienna, 1937 (5). 

Lit.: Damon, 1924, p. 333; Erdman in Warburg 
Journal, XV, 1952, p. 246; Keynes and Wolf, 
Illuminated Books, 1953, pp. 26 and 89; 
Erdman, 1954, p. 216. 

An illustration to the lines: 

“Why does my Theotormon sit weeping upon 

the threshold, 
And Oothon hovers by his side, perswading him 
in vain.’? 
There are two rough sketches in Blake’s 
notebook.? 
1 Writings, 1925, I, p. 256. 
2 Pages 78 and 92. Repr. Notebook, 1935. 


9. PLATE 2 OF ‘URIZEN’: TEACH THESE 


SOULS TO FLY (flate 3) 

Inscr. ‘Teach these Souls to Fly’ (below design). 

Relief etching, finished in water-colour, 44x 4 
(11 X 10). 

Purchased (Grant-in-Aid), 1922 (3696). 

Coll.: ? Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
Mrs. John Richmond, from whom purchased 
(see p. 67). 

Exh.: Paris and Vienna, 1937 (6, repr.); English 
Romantic Art, Arts Council tour, 1947 (7). 


Lit.: Damon, 1924, p. 355; Keynes and Wolf, 
Illuminated Books, 1953, pp. 70-3 and 84-6. 


Repr.: Tate Gallery Illustrations, 1926, pl. 150. 
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This illustration from The First Book of 
Urizen, of which the first copies were made in 
1794, was reissued in A Small Book of Designs, 
the copy of which in the British Museum is also 
dated 1794 on the first design. The version in 
the Tate Gallery probably comes from the second 
set, now distributed between several collections, 
in which many of the designs bear titles in 
Blake’s hand and have been pierced for stitching, 
as has this example. In this set the date has been 
altered to 1796. 

In Urizen, only one book of which was issued, 
Blake recounts the creation of the world by 
Urizen, the embodiment of reason unenlightened 
by the imagination; thus the Creation is equated 
with the Fall (see also no. 11). This design 
shows two of the leading characters, Enitharmon 
and her son by Los, Orc; they typify Pity, 
Poetry and Revolt respectively. 


1 Repr. Keynes and Wolf, op. cit., pl. 5. 
2 Damon, 1924, pp. 116-21. 


10. PLATE 3 OF ‘URIZEN’: OH! FLAMES OF 
FURIOUS DESIRES (Plate 6) 


Inscr., not by Blake, ‘Oh! Flames of furious 
desires’. ; 

Relief etching, finished in water-colour, 23 x 33 
(6 x 10). 

Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5190). 

Coll.: ? Carfax and Co., 1904; Miss Carthew. 


Exh.: ? Carfax, 1904 (15); ? Carfax, 1906 (79 b); 
Tate Gallery Wartime Acquisitions, 2nd Exh., 


C.E.M.A. tour, 1944-5 (4); Port Sunlight, 
1950 (14). 

Lit.: Damon, 1924, p. 355; Piloo Nanavutty, 
A Title-Page in Blake’s Illustrated Genesis 
Manuscript, in Warburg Journal, X, 1947, Pp- 
114; Preston, 1952, p. 253; Keynes and Wolf, 
Illuminated Books, 1953, p- 70: 


This impression is not mentioned by Keynes 
and Wolf, though the same design occurs in the 
two copies of A Small Book of Designs listed by 
them.! It was probably issued separately. The 
work exhibited by Carfax and Co. in 1904 and 
1906 is either this impression or a further 
unrecorded one.” 

The pencil drawing called ‘Pestilence’ in the 
Lessing J. Rosenwald collection may be a sketch, 
in reverse, for this composition. 

The design does not illustrate any particular 
passage in Urizen, though the motive of fire 
recurs frequently in association with Los and 
Urizen, in particular the former. Damon suggests 
that Los is depicted in the flames of inspiration. 
The identification of the figure with Orc is less 
convincing; Orc, the red light of revolution in 
Europe, also of 1794, has only a subservient, 
passive réle in Urizen. 


1 Keynes and Wolf, Illuminated Books, 
pp. 84-6. 

2'That from the second, dismembered, copy of 
A Small Book of Designs was acquired by W. Graham 
Robertson in 1904 and would have been acknowledged 
as his property in the exhibition catalogues; see 
Preston, 1952, p. 253, repr. pl. 64. 

> Repr. Keynes, Drawings, II, 1956, pl. 11, as 
c. 1805. 


1953, 


THE LARGE COLOUR-PRINTS 
C.21705 


THESE represent the culmination, both artistic and technical, of Blake’s development 
of colour-printing in the first half of the 1790’s. Their execution involved both printing 
and direct handling.1 The composition was first painted in reverse on millboard in an 
opaque egg or glue medium and an impression was then made on the paper. The print 
was finished by a direct application of water-colour and pen and ink was also used for 
some details. Further impressions were sometimes taken from the millboard, weaker in 
intensity and differing also in their completion by pen and water-colour, so that though 
several versions of some of the compositions exist, each one is unique; there is no exact 
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repetition. Blake seems to have used this medium more for its textural qualities than as 
a means of reproduction. 

Many of the prints, including more than one version of the same composition, are 
dated 1795; no print with any other date has been traced. However this date may be 
strictly accurate only for the first prints to be made, as in the case of some of the 
illuminated books, being retained on later impressions as an ‘ideal’ date referring to the 
conception of the design. The first record of any of the prints is the debtor-and-creditor 
account between Blake and Thomas Butts which includes the payment of a guinea each 
for eight prints under 5 July and 7 September 1805.2 In a letter of g June 1818 to Dawson 
Turner, Blake offers ‘12 Large Prints, Size of Each about 2 feet by 1 & 4, Historical and 
Poetical, Printed in Colour’ for sale at 5 guineas each. 

Examples of twelve different compositions exist but the Butts account mentions another 
title, ‘God judging Adam’, no examples of which can be traced.4 There must therefore 
originally have been at least thirteen compositions. Of these the Tate Gallery possesses 
examples of ten, all but one from the Butts collection. The other subjects, besides the lost 
“God judging Adam’, are ‘Satan exulting over Eve’> and ‘Naomi entreating Ruth and 
Orpah to return to the land of Moab’.® 

In the series an apparently haphazard collection of subjects (including events from 
the Old Testament and the life of Christ, illustrations to Shakespeare and Milton, and the 
completely unprecedented appearance of Newton as a figure of universal significance) are 
raised by Blake’s treatment to an equal level of importance. As yet no analysis of the 
meaning of the series as a whole has been attempted, but it seems likely that Blake is 
drawing indiscriminately on a number of sources to find images to express various aspects 
of his own universal philosophy. 


1 See Frederick Tatham’s account (Gilchrist, 1863, I, p..376, and 1942, p. 366) as amended by W. Graham 
Robertson (Gilchrist, 1907, pp. 405-6; reprinted in Gilchrist, 1942, pp. 395-6). 

2 Writings, 1925, II, p. 298; Letters, 1956, pp. 150-1. 

3 Writings, 1925, III, p. 321; Letters, 1956, p. 178. 

4 Keynes states erroneously that this was one of the prints presented by W. Graham Robertson to the 
Tate Gallery in 1939 (Letters, 1956, p. 150 note 2). 

5 Examples in the collections of Gregory Bateson (inscr. ‘W. Blake 1795’; repr. Binyon, 1922, pl. 38 
(in colour), Figgis, 1925, pl. 12, and Keynes, Bible, 1957, pl. 9a) and John Craxton. ‘ 

6 Examples in the Victoria and Albert Museum (inscr. ‘Fresco W. Blake inv’; repr. Wright, 1929, I, 
pl. 37) and in the collection of Sir Geoffrey Keynes (repr. Keynes, Bible, 1957, pl. 54a (ii)). 


II. ELOHIM CREATING ADAM (Plate 10) Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (205); Carfax, 1904 (18); 
Carfax, 1906 (30); A Century of Art, Grafton 


Inscr. ‘1795 WB inv’ in monogram (b. centre) és Mtatsgatig antag AT ate Glee atay) 


and ‘Elohim creating Adam’ (below design, Nicht ERTS ' New nhenladi: 


centre). ¢ (1); Edinburgh, 1914 (5); on loan to Tate 
Coleur-print, finished in water-colour, 17X 20% Gallery, 1923-7; B.F.A.C., 1927 (x, repr. 


(43 x 53). pl. 2); British Art, R.A., 1934 (771, repr. pl. 
Presented by W. Graham Robertson, 1939 87; 701, repr. pl. 164); Whitechapel, 1934 (51); 
(5055). Tate Gallery Wartime Acquisitions, National 


Coll.: Thomas Butts, 7 Sept. 1805; Thomas Gallery, 1942 (8); Paris (, repr.), Antwerp 
Butts junr.; Capt. F. J. Butts; W. Graham (1, repr.), Ziirich (1, repr. in colour) and Tate 
Robertson, April 1906. Gallery (2), 1947. 
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Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 203, no. 18, and 1880, 
p. 209, no. 20; Percival, 1938, p. 214, repr.; 
Collins Baker in Huntington Library Quarterly, 
IV, 1940-1, p. 366, repr. p. 363; Blunt in 
Warburg Journal, V1, 1943, p. 198, note 2; 
Keynes, Faber Gallery, 1946, pp. 4 and 24, 
repr. pl. 1 (in colour); Frye, 1947, p. 130; 
Preston, 1952, pp. 29-31, repr. pl. 1; Keynes, 
Bible, 1957, no. 3, repr. 


Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 37; Figgis, 1925, pl. 13 
(in colour). 


This is the only known version of this print. 
There is a pencil sketch in Blake’s notebook.* 

Collins Baker suggests that the figure of Elohim 
is derived from an engraving after the Skiron on 
the Temple of the Winds.? 

Elohim is one of the Hebrew names for 
God. In Night the Eighth of The Four Zoas, 
1804, Elohim appears as the third of the seven 
forces sent by the ‘Eternals’ to restore the unity 
of the Universe, divided by selfhood: ‘ They sent 
Elohim, who created Adam to die for Satan.’* 
Here Blake stresses the negative side of the 
Creation, Man’s enslavement in the material 
world; this view is paralleled by his account of 
the creation of the material world in Urizen, 
published the year before, 1794 (see no. 9 above 
and Professor Blunt’s introduction, pages 15-16), 
The serpent entwined round Adam represents 
“The Serpent Bulk of Nature’s dross’, the sub- 
jugation of which on the Cross Blake later 
described in The Everlasting Gospel of c. 1818.4 


1 On page 54. Repr. Keynes, Drawings, 1927, pl. 
14, and Keynes, Notebook, 1935. 

2 R. Dalton’s engraving is repr. Collins Baker, 
op. Cit., p. 363. 

3 Writings, 1925, II, p. 112. 

4 Writings, 1925, III, p. 325. 


12. NEBUCHADNEZZAR (Plate 11) 


Inscr. ‘1795 WB inv’ in monogram (b.r.) and 
‘Nebuchadnezzar’ (below design, centre). 

Colour-print, finished in water-colour, 17} x 244 
(44°5 x 61°5). 

Presented by W. Graham Robertson, 1939 
(5059). 

Coll.: Thomas Butts, 7 Sept. 1805; Thomas 


Butts junr.; Capt. F. J. Butts; W. Graham 
Robertson, April 1906. 


Exh. : Carfax, 1906 (33); Tate Gallery, 1913 (17); 
on loan to Tate Gallery, 1923-7; B.F.A.C., 
1927 (11, repr. pl. 11); Tate Gallery Wartime 
Acquisitions, National Gallery, 1942 (10); 
Paris, Antwerp (repr.), Ziirich and ‘Tate 
Gallery (repr.), 1947 (12). 


Lit.: Gilchrist, 1863, I, p. 88, and 1942, p. 773 
Rossetti, 1863, p. 202, no. 13, and 1880, p. 208, 
no. 15; Russell, Engravings, 1912, p. 203 
Figgis, 1925, at pl. 77, repr. (in colour); Blunt 
in Warburg Journal, V1, 1943, p. 203; Keynes, 
Faber Gallery, 1946, pp. 4-5 and 8, repr. pl. 3 
(in colour); Geoffrey Grigson, Painters of the 
Abyss, in Architectural Review, CVIII, 1950, 
p. 218; Preston, 1952, pp. 37-8, repr. pl. 4; 
Erdman, 1954, pp. 177-8; Keynes, Bible, 
1957, no. 84a, repr. 


There are two other versions, in the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston,! and that until récentlyin the 
possession of Mrs. M. Clifton.” Blake had already 
used the composition, on a smaller scale, on 
page 24 of The Marriage of Heaven and Heil, 
c. 1790-3, as in the case of the ‘Good and 
Evil Angels’ (no. 16 below). The figure of 
Nebuchadnezzar also appears in a modified form 
in one of the water-colour illustrations to 
Young’s Night Thoughts in the British Museum. 

There are two pencil sketches in Blake’s note- 
book.* A sepia drawing from the collection of 
William Bell Scott was sold at Sotheby’s, 21 June 
1885 (181). 

The pose of the figure is probably based on 
Diirer’s engraving of ‘The Penance of St. John 
Chrysostomus’. Blake greatly admired Diirer’s 
work and in this case there is also an iconographic 
connection: St. John Chrysostomus deliberately 
based his penance on Nebuchadnezzar’s bestial 
madness.* 

Geoffrey Grigson has demonstrated the 
influence of John Hamilton Mortimer’s en- 
graving, ‘Nebuchadnezzar Recovering his 
Reason’, of c. 1778.5 Erdman associates Nebu- 
chadnezzar with Urizen; Blake is thus seen as 
depicting ‘Reason losing his reason’. This work 
and the ‘Newton’ (see next entry) seem to have 
been designed as a pair to represent two aspects 
of the rational will. 


1 Repr. Erdman, op. cit., pl. 7b. 

* Now in the U.S.A. Inscr. ‘W. Blake 1795”. 
Repr. Keynes, Bible, 1957, pl. 84c. 

* On pages 44 and 48. Repr. Keynes, Notebook, 
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1935, and, the first only, Keynes, Drawings, 1927, 
pl. 13. 

“See Edgar Wind, The Saint as Monster, in 
Warburg Fournal, 1, 1937-8, p. 183, where the Diirer 
and other 16th-century German engravings are 
reproduced. 


5 Repr. Grigson, loc. cit., and Erdman, loc. cit., 
pl. 7a. 


13. NEWTON (Plate 10) 


Inscr. ‘1795 WB inv’ in monogram (b.r.) and 
‘Newton’ (below design, centre). 


Colour-print, finished in water-colour, 18 x 233 
(46 x 60). 


Presented by W. Graham Robertson, 
(5058). 

Coll.: "Thomas Butts, 7 Sept. 1805; Thomas 
Butts junr.; Capt. F. J. Butts; W. Graham 
Robertson, 2 June 1905. 


Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (172); Carfax, 1y06 (29); 
Tate Gallery, 1913 (63); on loan to Tate 
Gallery, 1923-7; B.F.A.C., 1927 (54, repr. 
pl. 40); Yate Gallery Wartime Acquisition, 
National Gallery, 1942 (11, repr.); Paris, 
Antwerp (repr.), Zurich (repr.) and Tate 
Gallery (repr.), 1947 (36). 

Lit.: Gilchrist, 1863, I, pp. 375-6, and 1880, I, 
p. 421; Rossetti, 1863, p. 203, no. 22, and 
1880, p. 210, no. 24; Blunt in Warburg Journal, 
II, 1938, p. 61, repr. pl. 11a; Preston, 1952, 
pp. 53-6, repr. pl. ro. 

Repr.: Figgis, 1925, pl. 753 
facsimile, 1949 (in colour). 
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Another version of this print is in the 
collection of Mrs. William T.. Tonner.! A pencil 
sketch, formerly in the possession of G. Fenwick 
Owen, now belongs to Sir Geoffrey Keynes.? 

Blunt has shown that this work is connected 
both pictorially and in its subject matter 
with ‘The Ancient of Days’, the frontispiece 
to Europe, 1794,? which, like the print of 
‘God creating Adam’ (no. 11 above), represents 
Blake’s pessimistic view of the Creation as the 
imposition of the materialism of Urizen. In The 
Song of Los, 1795, Newton, together with Locke, 
appears as the guardian of the ‘Philosophy of 
Five Senses’ created by Urizen.* The pictorial 
link is the drawing in the possession of Mrs. 'T. 
Lowinsky,® which shows the elderly Urizen of 
‘The Ancient of Days’ in the pose, reversed, of 
the Newton: moreover this drawing is also 


related to plate 10 of the second version of 
There is No Natural Religion, c. 1788, which is 
inscribed, ‘Application. He who sees the Infinite 
in all things sees God. He who sees the Ratio only 
sees himself only.”* The compasses, which also 
appear in the frontispiece to Europe, are one of 
the instruments of the creation of the material 
world in Urizen, 17947; they occur again in 
no. 30 below. In addition Newton is shown under 
water, another symbol of materialism. Newton 
was also, however, seen by Blake as representing 
a stage in Man’s redemption, if only by giving a 
visible form to error; in Europe he blows the 
trumpet that awakens Enitharmon and leads to 
the French Revolution.® 

The figure of Newton is related to Michel- 
angelo’s Abias on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel; there exists a copy by Blake of this 
figure, made from an engraving.® 


1Inscr. ‘Fresco W. Blake inv.’ Repr. sale cat., 
American Art Association Galleries, 30 Jan. 1924 
(66), and sale cat., Parke-Bernet, 2 Nov. 1938 (95). 

2 Repr. Keynes, Drawings, II, 1956, pl. 8. 

3 Repr. Blunt, op. cit., pl. ga. 

4 Writings, 1925, I, p. 340. 

5 Repr. Blunt, op. cit., pl. r1e; Keynes, op. cit., 
pl. 34. 

6 Keynes, op. cit., at pl. 34. 

" Writings, 1925, I, p. 318. 

8 Writings, 1925, I, p. 301. 

® In the British Museum. Repr. Blunt, op. cit., 
pl. 11b, and, with Adamo Ghisi’s engraving after 
Michelangelo, in F. Saxl and R. Wittkower, British 
Art and the Mediterranean, 1948, pl. 67, nos. 4.and 5. 


14. LAMECH AND HIS TWO WIVES (Plate 11) 


Inscr. ‘WB inv [in monogram] 1795’ (b.1.) and 
‘Lamech and his two Wives’ (below design, 
centre). 


Colour-print, finished in water-colour, 17 X 232 
(43 x 60°5). 

Presented by W. Graham Robertson, 
(5061). 

Coll.: Thomas Butts, 5 July 1805 ; Thomas Butts 
junr.; Capt. F. J. Butts, offered at Sotheby’s, 
24 June 1903 (1), bought in; W. Graham 
Robertson, April 1905. 

Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (171); Carfax, 1904 (1); 
Carfax, 1906 (35); Tate Gallery Wartime 
Acquisitions, National Gallery, 1942 (12); Tate 
Gallery, 1947 (53). 
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Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 203, no. 19, and 1880, 
p. 209, no. 21; Preston, 1952, pp. 32-3, repr. 
pl. 2; Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 17a, repr. 

Repr.: Figgis, 1925, pl. 72; John Piper, British 
Romantic Artists, 1942, facing p. 28 (in colour). 
There is another, cut down, version in the 

possession of Mrs. H. Pease. The format of the 

Tate Gallery’s print, with the corners cut across 

diagonally, is repeated in the example of ‘ Naomi 

entreating Ruth and Orpah to return to the land 
of Moab’ in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
This obscure subject is from Genesis, IV, 


23-4. 


15. ELIJAH (Plate 13) 
Inscr. ‘WB inv [in monogram] 1795’ (b.1.). 


Colour-print, finished in water-colour, 17 X 21 
(43 x 53)- 

Presented by W. Graham Robertson, 
(5063). 

Coll.: Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr.; Capt. 
F. J. Butts; W. Graham Robertson, April 
1906, 


Exh. : Carfax 1906 (27); A Century of Art, Grafton 
Galleries, 1911 (60); Tate Gallery, 1913 (14); 
on loan to Tate Gallery, 1920-7; B.F.A.C., 
1927 (8, repr. pl. 8); British Art, R.A., 1934 
(781, repr. (2nd ed.) pl. 87; 702) ; Whitechapel, 
1934 (48); British Painting, Paris, 1938 (158); 
Tate Gallery Wartime Acquisitions, National 
Gallery, 1942 (15); Tate Gallery, 1947 (54). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 203, no. 21, and 1880, 
p. 209-10, no. 23; Preston, 1952, pp. 34-6, 
repr. pl. 3; Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 65a, 
repr. 
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Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 42 (in colour); Figgis, 
1925, pl. 70; Blake Society facsimile (in 
colour). 


The sky seems to have faded from an orange- 
brown. Two other versions are known, that in 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York,} and that 
from the collection of Frederick Tatham.? An 
earlier version of the composition in pen and 
wash, dateable c. 1789, is in the collection of 
George Coyder.® 

Blake saw the Prophets as repositories of the 
Poetic Genius, through which Man could 
achieve salvation from the materialism of the 
Created World; Elijah is shown in the act of 


handing on the mantle of inspiration to Elisha 
(see Professor Blunt’s introduction, page 16). 


1Inscr. ‘Fresco W. Blake inv’. Repr. Print 
Collector’s Quarterly, XXTX, 1948, pl. 2. 

2 Anon. sale, Christie’s, 15 July 1957 (16, repr.), 
bought Charles Sessler, Philadelphia. 

3 Repr. Keynes, Bible, 1957, pl. 64. 


16. THE GOOD AND EVIL ANGELS STRUGGLING 
FOR POSSESSION OF A CHILD (Plate 13) 


Inscr. ‘WB inv [in monogram] 1795” (b.l.) and 
‘The Good and Evil Angels’ (below design, 
centre). 

Colour-print, finished in water-colour, 17} X 23% 
(44°5 X 59°5). 

Presented by W. Graham Robertson, 
(5057). 

Coll.: Thomas Butts, 5 July 1805 ; Thomas Butts 
junr.; Capt. F. J. Butts; W. Graham Robert- 
son, 1905. 

Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (202); Carfax, 1906 (32); 
Tate Gallery, 1913 (68); on loan to Tate 
Gallery, 1923 onwards; Tate Gallery Wartime 
Acquisitions, National Gallery, 1942 (7); 
English Romantic Art, Arts Council tour, 1947 
(9); Tate Gallery, 1947 (56). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 203, no. 20, and 1880, 
Pp. 209, no. 22; Damon, 1924, p. 327; Figgis, 
1925, at pl. 71, repr.; Preston, 1952, pp. 41-3, 
repr. pl. 6. 

Repr.: Writings, 1925, I, pl. 7. 

Another version of this print is in the collection 
of Mrs. Payne Whitney.! A water-colour version 
of the composition in reverse belongs to Mrs. G. 
Nottidge; the heads of both angels are in profile 
and the evil angel is younger and more handsome. 
Blake had already used the same composition, in 
reverse and on a smaller scale, on page 4 of 
The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, c. 1790-3, 
as in the case of the ‘Nebuchadnezzar’ print 
(no. 12 above). 


1939 


1 Repr. in exh. cat., Philadelphia, 1939, p. 136. 


17. PITY (Plate 12) 
Inscr. ‘ Blake’ (b.r.). 


Colour-print, finished in water-colour, 16% x 21} 
(42 X 53°5). 

Presented by W. Graham Robertson, 1939 
(5062). 
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SN Te aces 


Coll.: Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr.; Capt. 
F, : . Butts; W. Graham Robertson, April 
1906. 


Exh.: Carfax, 1906 (28); on loan to Cambridge, 
1910; Tate Gallery, 1913 (48); on loan to Tate 
Gallery, 1920-7; B.F.A.C., 1927 (46, repr. 
pl. 34); British Art, R.A., 1934 (786; 704, 
repr. pl. 165); Whitechapel, 1934 (46); Two 
Centuries of English Art, Amsterdam, 1936 
(188, repr.) ; British Painting, Paris, 1938 (159); 
Tate Gallery Wartime Acquisitions, National 
Gallery, 1942 (14); Paris, Antwerp (repr.), 
Zurich (repr.) and Tate Gallery, 1947 (31). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 237, no. 218, and 1880, 
Pp. 252, no. 248; Blunt in Warburg Fournal, V1, 
1943, pp. 201, 207-8 and 212, repr. pl. 57b; 
Keynes, Faber Gallery, 1946, pp. 5 and 10, 
repr. pl. 4 (in colour); Preston, 1952, pp. 44-6, 
repr. pl. 7. 

Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 36; Figgis, 1925, pl. 74 
(in colour). 

There are two other full-size versions of this 
print, in the collections of Mrs. H. Pease 
and Robert Goelert. The British Museum pos- 
sesses a small version, presumably a try-out 
for the technique of the large colour-prints}; in 
composition it lies mid-way between the large 
prints and the two pencil drawings, with the com- 
position reversed, also in the British Museum.? 
On the earlier of these* an inscription by 
Tatham relates the subject to the speech by 
Macbeth: 


‘And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven’s cherubin, hors’d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind... .’* 


In Urizen, 1794, Blake equated the appearance 
of pity with the creation of the first woman, 
Enitharmon, which, as a stage in the subdivision 
of the unity of Man, he saw as part of the Fall.® 

The further figure at the top, with arms out- 
stretched, is probably based on a recollection of a 
Raphaelesque God the Father.® 


1 72x 102 in. 

2 Binyon, I, 1898, p. 127, nos. 33 and 34. 

3 Repr. Keynes, Drawings, 1927, pl. 20. 

4 Macbeth, Act I, Scene 7. 

> Writings, 1925, I, pp. 314-15. 

6 E.g. that in ‘God appearing to Isaac’ in the 
Vatican Loggie (repr. Blunt, op. cit., pl. 57e). 

4—(81) 


18. HECATE (Plate 12) 
Inscr. ‘ Blake’ (b.1.). 


Colour-print, finished in water-colour, 17 x 22 
(43 x 58). 


Presented by W. Graham Robertson, 1939 
(5056). 


Coll.: Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr.; Capt. 
F. J. Butts; W. Graham Robertson, April 
1906. 


Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (204); Carfax, 1904 (22); 
Carfax, 1906 (31); on loan to Cambridge, 1910; 
Tate Gallery, 1913 (67); Manchester, 1914 
(51); on loan to Tate Gallery, 1920-7; 
B.F.A.C., 1927 (56, repr. pl. 42); British Art, 
R.A., 1934 (776, repr. (1st ed.) pl. 87; 703); 
Whitechapel, 1934 (49); Tate Gallery Wartime 
Acquisitions, National Gallery, 1942 (9); Paris, 
Antwerp (repr.), Zurich (repr.) and Tate 
Gallery, 1947 (37). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 238, no. 228, and 1880, 
Pp. 253, no. 257; Percival, 1938, p. 70, repr.; 
Collins Baker in Huntington Library Quarterly, 
IV, 1940-1, p. 360; Preston, 1952, pp. 47-9, 
repr. pl. 8. 


Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 32; Figgis, 1925, pl. 76; 
Blake Society facsimile (in colour). 


Two other versions are known, in the National 
Gallery of Scotland? and in the Huntington Art 
Gallery, San Marino. A pencil sketch of the 
composition in reverse was in the W. Graham 
Robertson sale, 22 July 1949 (64). 

This is probably a companion print to ‘Pity’, 
no. 17; the form of the signature, in white, is 
similar and it seems that the subject is again 
derived from Shakespeare, either from Macbeth, 
in which Hecate appears, or from Puck’s closing 
speech in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 'The two 
subjects were probably chosen to show two 
aspects of the place of woman in the Fall. The 
triple representation of the Infernal Goddess 
Hecate is a traditional symbol of the three phases 
of the moon, crescent, full and waning. 

The donkey also appears in “The Good Sa- 
maritan’, one of Blake’s finished water-colour 
designs, completed in 1796, illustrating Edward 
Young’s Night Thoughts*; it appears again in 
Blake’s water-colour of ‘The Rest on the Flight 
into Egypt’ of 18064 and is derived from an 
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engraving of that subject published in Alexander 
Browne’s Ars Pictoria, 1675.° 


1Inscr. ‘Fresco W Blake inv.’ Repr. N.G.S. 
Illustrations, 1952, p. II. 

2 Bought L. Phillips. Repr. Keynes, Drawings, 
1927, pl. 19, and Preston, 1952, pl. 61. 

3 It was engraved on p. 37 of the first, and only, 
part, published in 1797 (Russell, Engravings, 1912, 
p. 76, no. 17 xxi); the 537 water-colours are in the 
British Museum. 

4 Metropolitan Museum, New York. Repr. Collins 
Baker, op. cit., p. 361, and Keynes, Bible, 1957, 
pl. 96b. 

5 Repr. Collins Baker, op. cit., p. 361. 


19. THE HOUSE OF DEATH: DRAWING (Plate 8) 

Pen and wash, 123 x 172 (31°5 X 45); the drawing 
is damaged and has been repaired top left. 

Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5192). 

Coll.: ? William Bell Scott, sold Sotheby’s, 
21 April 1885 (185, ‘Subject from Milton, pen 


and ink sketch’), bought Pincott; ...; Miss 
Carthew. 
Lit.: Collins Baker in Huntington Library 


Bulletin, X, 1936, p. 142. ; 


Repr.: Mona Wilson, The Life of William Blake, 
1927 ed., facing p. 70. 


A finished drawing of the early 1790’s related 
to the large colour-print (see next entry); in the 
print the recumbent pair on the left are 
omitted, Death and Despair totally changed, 
and the other figures less radically altered. 
Collins Baker suggests that the drawing is by 
Fuseli, who painted a large picture of the same 
subject for the ‘Milton Gallery’, opened in 
1799, and whose influence is certainly felt in the 
figure of Despair on the left, but the four figures 
on the right are completely characteristic of 
Blake and the relationship to the print, which 
reverses the composition, makes it clear that this 
is not a case of Fuseli ‘stealing’ from Blake. 

The recumbent pair on the left reflect Blake’s 
apprenticeship, largely spent copying and 
engraving the tombs in Westminster Abbey. 


20. THE HOUSE OF DEATH: COLOUR-PRINT 
(Plate 9) 


Inscr. ‘WB 1795’ (b.1.) and ‘House of Death 
Milton’ (below design, centre). 


Colour-print, finished in water-colour, 18% x 23% 
(48 x 60°5). 


Presented by W. Graham Robertson, 1939 
(5060). 


Coll.: Thomas Butts, 5 July 1805 ; Thomas Butts 
junr.: Capt. F. J. Butts; W. Graham Robert- 
son, April 1906. 


Exh.: Carfax, 1906 (26); Tate Gallery, 1913 
(51a); Manchester, 1914 (56); Nottingham, 
1914 (39); Edinburgh, 1914 (42); on loan to 
Tate Gallery, 1923-7; B.F.A.C., 1927 (49, 
repr. pl. 37); Tate Gallery Wartime Acquisi- 
tions, National Gallery, 1942 (13); ‘Tate 
Gallery, 1947 (55). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 202, no. 17, and 1880, 
p. 209, no. 19; Blunt in Warburg Journal, V1, 
1943, Pp. 212, repr. pl. 63b; Keynes, Faber 
Gallery, 1946, pp. 5 and 12, repr. pl. 5 (in 
colour); Preston, 1952, pp. 50-2, repr. pl. 9. 


Repr. : Figgis, 1925, pl. 73. 


There are other versions in the British 
Museum,! in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge, and, possibly, in America. An earlier 
version in pen and wash is also in the Tate Gallery 
(see previous entry). 


The composition, also known as ‘The Lazar 
House’, is an illustration to Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, XI, 477-93. Death hovers above; Despair 
stands on the right. The figure of Despair recurs 
again on page 51 of Jerusalem, 1804-18,” in a 
design which also exists as the separate coloured 
print, ‘Vala, Hyle and Skofeld’.® 


Blunt has shown that the figure of Death is 
based on a figure in Blake’s copy of Fuseli’s ‘ Fer- 
tilization of Egypt’, which was engraved by Blake 
as an illustration to Erasmus Darwin’s The 
Botanic Garden, 1'791; this figure was probably 
based in its turn on an engraving of the Jupiter 
Pluvius on the Column of Marcus Aurelius, 
and does not occur in the Fuseli.4 


1Inscr. ‘W. Blake 1795.’ Repr. Binyon, 1922, 
pl. 31. 

? Repr. Keynes, Engravings, 1950, pl. 109. 

® One example repr. Figgis, 1925, pl. 93. 

4'The drawings by Fuseli and Blake are both in 
the British Museum; the latter and Montfaucon’s 


engraving of the Jupiter Pluvius are repr. in Blunt, 
op. cit., pl. 63c and d. 
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21. CHRIST APPEARING TO THE APOSTLES  Rossetti.!'The first of these, in the Butts’ account 
AFTER THE RESURRECTION (Plate 9) under 7 Sept. 1805, is in the Yale Gallery of 


Colour-print, finished in water-colour (varnished), Fine Arts?; the second is in the Lessing J. 
16x 198 (40°5 x50); the lower corners have. Rosenwald collection. Preston associates the 


been made up. version in the Tate Gallery with the ‘Resur- 
rection’ sold, probably from the estate of 
a by W. Graham Robertson, 1948 Frederick Tatham, at Sotheby’s, 29 April 1862 
: (186), bought Palser, and also states that it 
Coll.: ...; J. W. Pease; Miss S. H. Pease, sold, previously belonged to Butts; Rossetti however 
by her executor Lord Wardington, Christie’s, lists a ‘Resurrection’ as a subject distinct from 
2 Dec. 1938 (57), bought Martin for W. ‘Christ appearing to the Apostles after the 
Graham Robertson. Resurrection ’.4 
‘ : : ‘The composition seems to be a straightforward 
SR aia ie Vey ie ae 1914 itustration to: Matthem, XXVIII 9,though inthe 
, Z , Yale version one of the Apostles on the left has 
Lit.: Preston, 1952, pp. 39-40, repr. pl. 5; a woman’s flowing hair. 
Kerrison Preston (ed.), Letters from W. ‘ : 
Graham Robertson, 1953, pp. 400, 404-5, and Rossetti, 1863, p. 208, no. 67, and p. 229, no. 164, 
2 : and 1880, p. 216, no. 73, and p. 241, no. 188. 
415-16; Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 151a, repr. 2 Inscr. ‘W. B. inv.’ Repr. Keynes, Bible, 1957 


Repr.: Sir Herbert Grierson, And the Third Day, Pl. 151b. 
1948, facing p. 259. 3 Inscr. ‘Fresco W. Blake inv.’ 


ce! : : 5 “ Rossetti, 1863, p. 228, no. 162, as ‘from Mr. 
This is neither of the two versions listed by Butts’, and 1880, p. 241, no. 186, as ‘ Butts’. 


PAINTINGS IN TEMPERA 
c. 1799-1800 


THREE of the works below are representative of a number of small pictures of Biblical 
subjects, all of approximately the same size, painted in tempera on canvas for Thomas 
Butts about 1799 to 1800; there are dated examples from these two years.* ‘The Agony in 
the Garden’ is one of the smaller number of paintings in tempera on copper, the same size 
as those on canvas and probably of the same period. 

Blake made the acquaintance of Thomas Butts, the government official who was to 
become his chief patron, in about 1793.2 The first surviving record of Butts’ patronage is 
Blake’s letter of 26 August 1799 to George Cumberland.* A number of receipts for pay- 
ments made by Butts between the years 1803 and 1810 survive‘ and there is a debtor and 
creditor account for part of 1805.° Butts continued to patronize Blake after this period 
though to a lesser extent; he bought the first set of water-colours illustrating The Book of 
Job in about 1820 and a set of the engravings in 1825,° and he was one of the subscribers 
to the Dante engravings in 1827.” 

In the letter to George Cumberland mentioned above Blake says, ‘I am Painting small 
Pictures from the Bible’, and adds, ‘My Work pleases my employer, & I have an order 
for Fifty small Pictures at one Guinea each.’ The first reference may well be to the 
canvases but the ‘Fifty small Pictures’ must also cover the water-colours painted in the 
succeeding years (some of which are catalogued below, nos. 26-37). 
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The medium of these works, which Blake often called ‘fresco’, was similar to that used 
in the colour-prints. It probably contained carpenter’s glue instead of the egg-yolk of true 
tempera. Blake was opposed to the use of oil because it deadened colours and was associated 
with the blurring of forms in Venetian and 17th-century Flemish painting (see page 53 
below).® 

me of the works from the Butts collection now in the Tate Gallery passed by descent 
from Thomas Butts (d. 1846), through his son Thomas (d. 1862), to his grandson, Captain 
F. J. Butts (d. 1905), from whose widow they were acquired by W. Graham Robertson 
in April 1906; he had already acquired other examples from Captain Butts and else- 
where.® 


1 Two examples have been recorded hitherto as bearing the date 1790. One is no. 23 below (q.v.). The 
other is ‘The Flight into Egypt’ now in the collection of George Goyder (repr. Binyon, 1922, pl. 133 
Preston, 1952, pl. 49; Keynes, Bible, 1957, pl. 95), who has kindly allowed me to examine the inscription, the 
last figure of which is uncertain and has probably been damaged (see Rossetti, 1863, p. 226, no. 135, and 
1880, p. 208, no. 10; he only supplies the date 1790 in the 1880 ed., when the painting had already been 
repaired) ; stylistically the work belongs to the late 1790’s. 

2 Gilchrist, 1863, I, p. 115, and 1942, p. 96. 

3 Writings, 1925, I], p. 178; Letters, 1956, pp. 38-9. 

4 Letters, 1956, pp. 96, 147, 151, 153, 158-9, 163-4, 170-1 and 174-6. 

5 Writings, 1925, Il, pp. 298-9; Letters, 1956, pp. 150-1. 

6 Letters, 1956, p. 187. 

? Letters, 1956, p. 202. 

8 See Frederick Tatham, Life of William Blake, first printed in Archibald G. B. Russell (ed.), The Letters 
of William Blake, 1907, pp. 11-15, and Smith, Nollekens and his Times, 1828, II, 480-1, and 1920, II, p. 389 
(reprinted in Symons, 1907, pp. 380-1). 

® Preston, 1952, pp. 9-II. 


22. BATHSHEBA AT THE BATH (Plate 14) Presented by the Executors of W. Graham 
Inscr. ‘WB inv’ in monogram (b.r.). Robertson through the N.A.C.F., 1949 (5893). 


‘Tempera on canvas (previously relined and now (Coll.: Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr., sold 


mounted on board), 103 x 143 (26:5 x 37°5), Foster’s, 29 June 1853 (71), bought Sir 
originally nearer 10} X 15 (26°5 x 38). William Stirling Maxwell; Alfred Aspland by 
Presented by the N.A.C.F., 1914 (3007). 1876, sold Sotheby’s, 27 Jan. 1885 (93), 
Coll.: Thomas Butts ;'Thomas Butts junr.; Capt. bought Gray; J. Annan Bryce; W. Graham 
F. J. Butts, sold Sotheby’s, 24 June 1903 (8), Robertson, 1904, offered at Christie’s, 22 July 
bought Knowles; F. P. Osmaston. 1949 (27). 


Exh.: Carfax, 1904 (8); Carfax, 1906 (8); Tate Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (139); Carfax, 1904 (30); 
Gallery, 1913 (13); Paris, Antwerp, Ziirich and Carfax, 1906 (15); ‘Tate Gallery, 1913 (24); 
Tate Gallery, 1947 (9); Tempera Paintings, B.F.A.C., 1927 (21, repr. pl. 16); Tate Gallery, 
Arts Council, 1951 (14, repr. pl. 4). 1947 (49); Bournemouth, Southampton and 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 225, no. 125, and 1880, Brighton, 1949 (33); Tempera Paintings, Arts 
p. 237, no. 150; N.A.C.F. Report for 1914, Council, 1951 (25). 

Pp. 37, repr.; Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 60, repr. 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 226, no. 142, and 1880, 
Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 15. 


p. 208, no. 11; Preston, 1952, pp. 57-8, repr. 
Restored in 1914 and again in 1957. An pl. 11; Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 120, repr. 
illustrati nadie 
illustration to IT Samuel, XI, 2. Repr.: Art Journal, 1904, p. 350; Figgis, 1925, 


23. CHRIST BLESSING LITTLE CHILDREN pl42. 
(Plate 14) R mege: das ; : 
tt 
Inscr. ‘WB 1799’ (b.1.). ossetti, in his revised lists of 1880, noted that 


the cracked surface of this work had already been 
repaired. The over-paint, in oils, was removed 
when the painting was restored in 1952. The 


Tempera on canvas (relined), 10} x 142 (26x 
37°5), originally nearer 10§ x 153 (27 Xx 39). 
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date has hitherto been read as 1790 but the last 
figure, though damaged by the cutting of the 
bottom edge of the canvas, is definitely a 9. 


24. THE PROCESSION FROM CALVARY 
(Plate 15) 


Inscr. ‘WB inv’ in monogram (b.1.). 

Tempera on canvas (mounted on cardboard), 
103 X 14% (26:5 x 38). 

Presented to the National Gallery by F. T. 
Palgrave, 1864; transferred to the Tate Gallery, 
1934 (1164). 

Coll.: Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr.; 
F. T. Palgrave, c. 1852. 


Exh.: Tate Gallery, 1913 (28); Manchester, 1914 
(21); Nottingham, 1914 (14); Edinburgh, 1914 
(17); Paris and Vienna, 1937 (11); Paris, 
Antwerp (repr.), Ziirich and Tate Gallery, 
1947 (17); Tempera Paintings, Arts Council, 
1951 (31, repr. pl. 7). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 228, no. 158, and 1880, 
p. 240, no. 182; Blunt in Warburg Fournal, VI, 
1943, p. 204, note 3; Keynes, Bible, 1957, 
no. 142, repr. 


Repr.: Art Journal, 1904, p. 349; Soupault, 
1928, pl. 53. 


An inscription on the mount reads, ‘W. Blake. 
Bought of Mr. Butts of Fitzroy Square—about 
1852. F. T. Palgrave.’ 


25. THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN (Plate 15) 

Inscr. ‘WB’ (b.r.). 

Tempera on copper, 10 X 15 (27 x 38). 

Presented by the Executors of W. Graham 
Robertson through the N.A.C.F., 1949 (5894). 

Coll.: Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr.; Capt. 
F. J. Butts, offered at Sotheby’s, 24 June 1903 
(14), bought in; W. Graham Robertson, April 
1906, offered at Christie’s, 22 July 1949 
(30, repr.). 

Exh.: Carfax, 1904 (11); Carfax, 1906 (3); 
Tempera Paintings, Arts Council, 1951 (30, 
repr. pl. 9). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 227, no. 153, and 1880, 
p. 240, no. 177; Preston, 1952, p. 59, repr. 
pl. 12; Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 134, repr., 
and pl. VII (in colour). 

Repr.: Burlington Magazine, XXXII, 1918, p. 17 
(before and after restoration); Binyon, 1922, 
pl. 9; Blake Trust facsimile, 1950 (in colour). 


Restored in 1917 and again in 1949; the 
original surface is missing in many places. 


WATER-COLOURS 


c. 1800-1810 


OF the following group of water-colours eight are from the series of over fifty Biblical 
subjects painted for Thomas Butts; three are copies or replicas of works in this series and 
one is a later version, distinct in style. The ‘Epitome of James Hervey’s Meditations 
among the Tombs’ is an independent water-colour also painted for Butts. 

The water-colours of Biblical subjects are probably among the works referred to in 
Blake’s letter to George Cumberland of 26 August 1799 (see page 45 above). Some of 
them bear the dates 1800, 1803, 1805 or 1806 and others are mentioned in Blake’s letter 
to Butts of 6 July 18031 and in their account under 12 May 1805?; two were exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1808. 

It seems that Blake wrote a reference to the appropriate Biblical text below the bottom 
right-hand corner of each water-colour but in many cases the drawing has been trimmed 
and the inscription lost. However the mounts of some of the drawings were later inscribed 
with titles, references and texts in a copper-plate hand. Graham Robertson attributed 
these inscriptions to Mrs. Blake*® but this seems unlikely ; they were however made before 
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1852 while the complete set of water-colours still belonged to the Butts family.* It is not 
certain that Blake’s original text reference was followed in every case; for a case in which 
the copper-plate inscription seems to be wrong see no. 26 below. 

Though the water-colours differ in size it is possible that Blake planned them as a 
unity and that they embody a commentary on the Biblical texts in the light of Blake’s 
own philosophy, as in the case of his illustrations to The Book of Fob some years later.° 


1 Writings, 1925, II, p. 2453; Letters, 1956, pp. 86-7. 
2 Writings, 1925, II, p. 298; Letters, 1956, p. 150. 


3 Graham Robertson in Preston, 1952, pp. 122 and 160, with description. An example is repr. in the 
sale cat., Christie’s, 26 July 1929 (15: ‘Burial of Moses’). 

4 Several examples with the copper-plate inscription were dispersed at the Butts sale, Sotheby’s, 26 March 
1852, e.g. ‘Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife’ (156; later Graham Robertson coll., see Preston, op. cit., p. 122), 
‘Christ in the House of the Carpenter’ (158; now Crewe coll.) and ‘The Raising of Lazarus’ (159; now 


Crewe coll.); see also no. 26 below. 
5 See Wicksteed, Fob, 1924. 


26. THE STONING OF ACHAN (Plate 17) 

Inscr. ‘WB inv’ in monogram (b.1.). 

Pen and water-colour, 15 x 13% (38 x 34). 

Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5195). 

Coll.: Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr., sold 
Sotheby’s, 26 March 1852 (149), bought Sir 
Charles Wentworth Dilke, sold Christie’s, 
10 April r911 (125), bought Miss Carthew. 


Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (76); Carfax, 1906 (53); 
Tate Gallery, 1913 (8); Manchester, 1914 (7); 
Nottingham, 1914 (5); Edinburgh, 1914 (8); 
Paris and Vienna, 1937 (7); British Painting, 
Hamburg, Oslo, Stockholm and Copenhagen, 
1949-50 (5); Port Sunlight, 1950 (3). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 224, no. 119, and 1880, 
p. 236, no. 142; Collins Baker in Huntington 
Library Quarterly, IV, 1940-1, p. 365; Keynes, 
Bible, 1957, no. 48, repr. 

Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 46; Figgis, 1925, pl. 81. 
An inscription on the mount in copper-plate 

hand entitles the water-colour ‘The Blasphemer’ 

and quotes the text from Leviticus, XXIV, 23, 

but, as Rossetti points out, the billowing smoke 

in the background seems to refer to the burning 
of Achan’s family and possessions that ac- 

. companied his stoning, as described in Foshua, 

VIII, 24-5 (see the introduction to this section 

for a discussion of the copper-plate inscriptions). 
Collins Baker has suggested that the Michel- 

angelesque central figure may be derived from 

Flaxman. It appears in an otherwise different 

composition in a pencil drawing belonging to Sir 


Geoffrey Keynes,! and a red chalk drawing 
belonging to Paul J. Sachs.? Blake developed this 
figure, making the pose still more agonized, in 
the illustration on p. 25 of Jerusalem, etched 
between 1804 and 1818.3 


1 Repr. Keynes, Drawings, 1927, pl. 26. 
°* Repr. exh. cat., Philadelphia, 1939, p. 145. 
3 Repr. Keynes, Engravings, 1950, pl. 105. 


27. DAVID DELIVERED OUT OF MANY WATERS 
(Plate 17) 


Inscr. ‘WB’ (b.1.). 
Pen and water-colour, 163 x 133 (41°5 X 34°5). 


Presented to the National Gallery by George 
Thomas Saul, 1878; transferred to the Tate 
Gallery, 1909 (2230). 


Coll.: Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr., sold 


Foster’s, 29 June 1853 (121), bought Money; 
George Thomas Saul. 


Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (97); Tate Gallery, 1913 
(12); Manchester, 1914 (12); Nottingham, 
1914 (9); Edinburgh, 1914 (11); British 
Painting, Hamburg, Oslo, Stockholm and 
Copenhagen, 1949-50 (6); Port Sunlight, 1950 
he English Water-Colours, Norwich, 1955 
28). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 255, list 3 no. 1, and 1880, 
p. 275, list 3 no. 2 (as ‘He rode upon the 
Cherubim’); Graham Robertson, 1907, p. 491, 
no. 3; Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 75, repr. 

Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 55. 

An illustration to Psalm XVIII, verses 10 and 
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16; Blake multiplies the single cherub of the 
text and adds the rope binding David in the 
attitude of the Crucified. 


28 [Copy after Blake]. DAVID DELIVERED OUT 
OF MANY WATERS 


Pencil and water-colour, 16% x 14 (42 X 35°5). 


Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5197). 
This is a copy of no. 27. 


29. SATAN IN HIS ORIGINAL GLORY (Plate 18) 
Inscr. ‘WB inv’ in monogram (b.r.). 
Pen and water-colour, 16% x 13% (43 x 34). 


Presented by the Executors of W. Graham 
Robertson through the N.A.C.F., 1949 (5892). 


Coll.: Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr., 
offered at Foster’s, 29 June 1853 (103), bought 
in; Capt. F. J. Butts; W. Graham Robertson, 
April 1906, offered at Christie’s, 22 July 1949 
(23, repr.). 

Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (170); Carfax, 1906 (36); 
on loan to Cambridge, 1910; Tate Gallery, 
1913 (16); Manchester, 1914 (14); B.F.A.C., 
1927 (10, repr. pl. 10); Paris, Antwerp, Ziirich 
and Tate Gallery, 1947 (11); Bournemouth, 
Southampton and Brighton, 1949 (9); The 
Devil in Figurative Art, Stedelijk Museum, 
Amsterdam, June—Sept. 1952. 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 230, no. 181, and 1880, 
Pp. 243, no. 205; Preston, 1952, pp. 60-1, repr. 
pl. 13; Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 82, repr. 

Repr.: Figgis, 1925, pl. 8; N.A.C.F. Report for 
1949, facing p. 14. 

Rossetti lists this work with the title taken from 
Ezekiel, XXVIII, 15, ‘“‘ Thou wast perfect till 
iniquity was found in thee’’’; traces of the text, 
in copper-plate writing, remain on the mount. 
He also lists a ‘Satan in his former Glory’; 
this may be a second version of the same com- 
position.* 

The blue which has faded from much of the 
background can be seen where it has remained 
covered by the mount. 


1 Rossetti, 1863, p. 255, list 3 no. 13, as belonging 
to ‘Mr. Thomas from Mr. Butts’, and 1880, p. 274, 
list 3 no. 13, as ‘Butts’; on both occasions as ‘of 
unascertained method’ but ‘more probably coloured’. 


30 [Copy after Blake]. CHRIST IN THE CAR- 
PENTER’S SHOP; THE HUMILITY OF THE 
SAVIOUR 


Pencil and water-colour, 132 x13 (35 x33), on 
Paper 19% X 14 (48-5 x 35). 

Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5193). 

Lit.: Blunt in Warburg Journal, II, 1938-9, 
p- 60, repr. pl. rod. 

Repr.: Wright, 1929, II, pl. 55. 


This is a copy of the water-colour executed 
for Thomas Butts and now in the possession of 
the Marchioness of Crewe.! The mount of the 
original bears, in copper-plate writing, the text 
from Luke, II, 51. 

Christ is traditionally shown with carpentry 
tools, but here he holds a set-square and 
compasses, symbolizing rational knowledge. 
This was usually condemned by Blake but 
here, as Blunt has pointed out, Blake, in 
depicting the Redemption, shows the reconcilia- 
tion of reason and imagination: ‘Length, 
Breadth, Height again obey the Divine Vision’.? 
For the symbolism of the compasses see also 
Blake’s ‘Newton’, no. 13. 


1 Repr. Keynes, Bible, 1957, pl. 108. 
2 Ferusalem, c. 1804-18 (Writings, 1925, III, p. 220). 


31 [Copy after Blake]. THE RAISING OF 
LAZARUS 


Pencil and water-colour, 17 x 12% (43 X 32). 
Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5199). 
This is a copy of the water-colour executed by 
Blake for Thomas Butts and now in the possession 
of the Marchioness of Crewe. The mount of the 


original bears, in copper-plate writing, the text 
of Fohn, XI, 43-4. 


1 Repr. Keynes, Bible, 1957, pl. 125. 


32. THE CRUCIFIXION: ‘CHRIST TAKING 
LEAVE OF HIS MOTHER’ (Flate 19) 

Inscr. ‘WB inv’ in monogram (b.].). 

Pen and water-colour, 16} x 114 (41°5 X 29). 

Presented by the Executors of W. Graham 
Robertson through the N.A.C.F., 1949 (5895). 

Coll.: Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr., 
offered at Foster’s, 29 June 1853 (124, with 
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another), bought in; Capt. F. J. Butts; W. 
Graham Robertson, April 1906, offered at 
Christie’s, 22 July 1949 (34, repr.). 

Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (71); Carfax, 1906 (43); 
Tate Gallery, 1913 (27); Manchester, 1914 
(29); B.F.A.C., 1927 (24, repr. pl. 19); Paris, 
Antwerp, Ziirich and Tate Gallery, 1947 (16); 
Bournemouth, Southampton and Brighton, 
1949 (37). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 228, no. 157, and 1880, 
p. 240, no. 181; Preston, 1952, pp. 62-3, repr. 
pl. 14; Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 141, repr. 


An illustration to John, XIX, 26-7; Christ 
commends his mother to the care of his favourite 
disciple, John. The traditional title, ‘Christ 
taking leave of his Mother’, is misleading as it 
normally refers to the incident earlier in the life 
of Christ. 


33. THE ENTOMBMENT (Plate 19) 
Inscr. ‘WB inv’ in monogram (b.r.). 
Pen and water-colour, 16% x 12} (41°5 x 31). 


Presented by the Executors of W. Graham 
Robertson through the N.A.C.F., 1949 (5896). 


Coll.: Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr., 
offered at Foster’s, 29 June 1853 (124, with 
another), bought in; Capt. F. J. Butts, offered 
at Sotheby’s, 24 June 1903 (15), bought in; 
W. Graham Robertson, April 1906, offered at 
Christie’s, 22 July 1949 (35, repr.). 


Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (166); Carfax, 1904 (12); 
Carfax, 1906 (65); on loan to Cambridge, 1910; 
St. George’s Gallery, 1911; Tate Gallery, 1913 
(30); Manchester, 1914 (31); Nottingham, 
1914 (20); Edinburgh, 1914 (19); on loan to 
Tate Gallery, 1923-7; B.F.A.C., 1927 (25, 
repr. pl. 20); British Art, R.A., 1934 (7733 
709); Whitechapel, 1934 (55); British Painting, 
Paris, 1938 (162); Paris, Antwerp (repr.), 
Zurich and Tate Gallery, 1947 (18); Bourne- 
mouth, Southampton and Brighton, 1949 (7). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 228, no. 160, and 1880, 
p. 241, no, 184; Preston, 1952, pp. 64-5, repr. 
pl. 15; Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 144, repr. 

Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 45; Figgis, 1925, pl. 47; 
Vasari Society facsimile, 1933 (in colour). 


On the mount is written, in copper-plate hand, 
‘Luke ch: 23rd v. 53rd’ and the text. 


34. THE DEATH OF THE VIRGIN MARY (Plate 18) 
Inscr. ‘WB inv [in monogram] 1803’ (b.r.). 
Water-colour, 14% x 148 (38 x 37). 


Presented by the Executors of W. Graham 
Robertson through the N.A.C.F., 1949 (5899). 


Coll.: Thomas Butts, July-Aug. 1803; Thomas 
Butts junr.; Capt. F. J. Butts; W. Graham 
Robertson, April 1906, offered at Christie’s, 
22 July 1949 (42). 

Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (216); Carfax, 1906 (46); 
on loan to Cambridge, 1910; A Century of Art, 
Grafton Galleries, 1911 (126); Tate Gallery, 
1913 (37); Manchester, 1914 (38) ; Nottingham, 
1914 (27); Edinburgh, 1914 (23); on loan to 
Tate Gallery, 1923-7; B.F.A.C., 1927 (35); 
English Water-Colour Drawings, Institute of 
Art Research, Tokyo, Oct. 1929 (repr.); 
Whitechapel, 1934 (57); Paris, Antwerp, 
Zirich and Tate Gallery, 1947 (24); Bourne- 
mouth, Southampton and Brighton, 1949 (34). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 206, no. 42, and 1880, 
p. 213, no. 46; Preston, 1952, pp. 66-7, repr. 
pl. 16; Keynes, Bible, 1957, 1'73 no. 179, repr. 


Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 48; Figgis, 1925, pl. 52. 


Blake, in a letter to Thomas Butts of 6 July 
1803, says that this drawing, the companion 
‘Death of Joseph’,! and five others are ‘now on 
the stocks. . . . They are all in great forwardness, 
& I am satisfied that I improve very much & shall 
continue to do so while I live’.2 On 16 August 
1803 he sent seven drawings, presumably the 
same.® 


1 Inscr. ‘ WB inv 1803’. Ex W. Graham Robertson, 
sold Christie’s, 22 July 1949 (43, repr.), bought 
Agnew’s. Repr. Binyon, 1922, pl. 49 (in colour); 
Figgis, 1925, pl. 53; Preston, 1952, pl. 53; Keynes, 
Bible, 1957, pl. 172. 

2 Writings, 1925, II, p. 245; Letters, 1956, p. 87. 

® Writings, 1925, II, p. 248; Letters, 1956, p. 92. 


35. Recto: PRELIMINARY SKETCH FOR THE 
FOUR AND TWENTY ELDERS CASTING 
THEIR CROWNS BEFORE THE DIVINE 
THRONE (Plate 21) 

Verso: STANDING FIGURE 


Inscr. on recto, by Frederick Tatham, ‘ William 
Blake — First design — sketch. Frederick 
Tatham’ (b.r.). 


Pencil, 19 x 154 (48-5 x 38:5). 
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Presented by Mrs. John Richmond, 1922 (36943). 


Coll.: Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
Mrs. John Richmond (see p. 67). 


The recto is a sketch for the finished water- 
colour in the Tate Gallery (see next entry). 


36. THE FOUR AND TWENTY ELDERS CASTING 
THEIR CROWNS BEFORE THE DIVINE 
THRONE: FINISHED WATER-COLOUR 
(Plate 21) 


Inser. ‘WB inv’ in monogram (b.r.). 
Water-colour, 13% x 114 (35 x 29). 


Presented by the Executors of W. Graham 
Robertson through the N.A.C.F., 1949 (5897). 


Coll.: Thomas Butts, 12 May 1805; Thomas 
Butts junr.; Capt. F. J. Butts; W. Graham 
Robertson, April 1906, offered at Christie’s, 
22 July 1949 (48, repr.). 

Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (210); Carfax, 1904 (19); 
Carfax, 1906 (47); Tate Gallery, 1913 (34); 
Manchester, 1914 (34); Nottingham, 1914 
(22); Edinburgh, 1914 (26); B.F.A.C., 1927 
(31, repr. pl. 24); Paris, Antwerp, Ziirich and 
Tate Gallery, 1947 (22); Bournemouth, 
Southampton and Brighton, 1949 (39). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 208, no. 63, and 1880, 
p. 216, no. 69; Preston, 1952, pp. 68-9, repr. 
pl. 17; Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 160, repr. 

Repr.: Figgis, 1925, pl. 4. 

An illustration to Revelation, IV, 2-11. Blake 
incorporated John’s vision of the Divine Throne 
in his own account of the Last Judgement in 
Night the Ninth of The Four Zoas, written 
between 1795 and 1804.1 

A rough sketch for this composition was 
formerly in the collection of Dr. Richard Sisley; 
see also the previous entry. 


1 Writings, 1925, II, p. 128. 


37. THE RIVER OF LIFE (Plate 22) 

Inscr. ‘WB inv’ in monogram (b.1.) and ‘Rev. 
i SLL V0 586.2°. (D.2.)s 

Pen and water-colour, 12 X 13¢ (30°5 X 33°5)- 

Bequeathed by W. Graham Robertson, 1949 
(5887). 

Coll. : Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr. ; Capt. 
F. J. Butts; W. Graham Robertson, April 
1906. 


Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (94); Carfax, 1904 (21); 
Carfax, 1906 (48); A Century of Art, Grafton 
Galleries, 1911 (127); Tate Gallery, 1913 (36); 
Manchester, 1914 (35); Nottingham, 1914 
(24); Edinburgh, 1914 (31); British Empire 
Exhibition, Palace of Arts, Wembley, 1924 
(N. 8, repr. Souvenir, p. 59); B.F.A.C., 1927 
(33, repr. pl. x (in colour)); British Art, R.A., 
1934 (787; 706); Whitechapel, 1934 (54); Two 
Centuries of English Art, Amsterdam, 1936 
(187); British Painting, Paris, 1938 (161); 
Paris, Antwerp, Zurich and Tate Gallery, 
1947 (23); Bournemouth, Southampton and 
Brighton, 1949 (40). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 237, no. 215, and 1880, 
Pp. 251, no 245; Joseph Wicksteed, Blake’s 
River of Life: Its Poetic Undertones, n.d. [1949]; 
Preston, 1952, pp. 70-1, repr. pl. 18; Keynes, 
Bible, 1957, no. 170, repr. 

Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 66 (in colour); Figgis, 
1925, pl. 5. 

The text in Revelation mentions only the river 
of life, proceeding from the throne of God, and 
the tree of life with its twelve different fruits. 
According to Wicksteed, the drawing shows 
Christ leading two children though the stream of 
time towards the Divine Sun while the Bride, 
the New Jerusalem, swoops down to sever the 
thread of remembrance; the river divides the 
two banks of innocence, on the left, and experi- 
ence, each side having its musician, clad in white 
and pink respectively; above Christ flies St. John 
the Divine, pointing to the river and to the 
Divine Sun, which is surrounded by figures 
symbolizing eternal marriage. 


38. THE WISE AND FOOLISH VIRGINS 
(Plate 28) 

Pen and water-colour, 152 x 134 (40 X 33). 

Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5196). 

Coll.:. . .; Lord Coleridge, anon. sale, Christie’s, 
12 Dec. 1898 (61), bought Messrs. Dunthorne ; 
Miss Carthew, 1899.* 


Exh.: Carfax, 1904 (not in catalogue)?; Tate 
Gallery, 1913 (25); Manchester, 1914 (24); 
Nottingham, 1914 (17); Edinburgh, 1914 (21); 
B.F.A.C., 1927 (22, repr. pl. 17); English 
Painting, Brussels, 1929 (3, repr. pl. 25); 
British Art, R.A., 1934 (783, repr. pl. 86; 
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710, repr. pl. 164); Paris and Vienna, 1937 (8); 
Tate Gallery Wartime Acquisitions, National 
Gallery, 1942 (16); British Drawings from the 
Tate Gallery, C.E.M.A. tour, 1944 (5); Paris 
(repr. in colour), Antwerp (repr. in colour), 
Zurich and Tate Gallery, 1947 (14); Masters of 
British Painting, New York, St. Louis and San 
Francisco, 1956-7 (8, repr. p. 56). 

Lit.: Keynes, Faber Gallery, 1946, pp. 5-6, repr. 
pl. 2 (in colour); Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 
130d, repr. 

Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 85 (in colour); Figgis, 
1925, pl. 54; Blake Society facsimile, 1927 
(in colour). 


This is one of six known versions of the 
composition. The earliest, which is distinct in 
style from the others, was one of the series of 
Biblical subjects painted for Thomas Butts and 
appears in his account with Blake under the date 
12 May 1805%; it is now in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York.4 The second version, 
executed for John Linnell about 1822, is close to 
the first in composition but much less severe in 
handling; it is now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge.® The third version was painted for 
Sir Thomas Lawrence about 1826 and is now in 
the collection of Philip Hofer; in this version the 
poses of the figures have become more fluid.® 
The water-colour in the Tate Gallery is very 
close to this except that it lacks the signature; 
it must date from about the same time. A third 
version of this final stage in the development of 
the design belongs to Mrs. Paul Mellon; in this 
the buildings on the horizon are more clearly 
defined and include a church tower.’ The last 
known version belongs to Miss Nella Hicksen, 
and probably belonged to John Linnell. A 
drawing for the four central figures belongs 
to Philip Hofer. 


1 Letters in Tate Gallery files. 

? Letter in Tate Gallery files. 

° Writings, 1925, II, p. 298. Listed by Rossetti, 
1863, p. 208, no. 64, and 1880, p. 216, no. 70. 
Rossetti, 1863, also lists a second version as having 
been in the Butts collection (p. 231, no. 194) but this 
no longer appears in the 1880 edition. 

4 Repr. Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, New Series, 
XIII, 1955, p. 249. 

5 Rossetti, 1863, p. 212, no. 94, and 1880, p. 223, 
no. 114. The date 1822 is supplied by Rossetti. 

* Inscr. ‘W. Blake inv.’ Rossetti, 1863, p. 213, no. 
95, and 1880, p. 223, no. 115, as 1822 but see Letters, 
1956, p. 193; see also Alfred T. Story, The Life of 


Yohn Linnell, 1892, 1, pp. 154-5. Repr. in exh. cat., 
Philadelphia, 1939, p. 115. : 
7Inscr. ‘W Blake inv.’ Repr. Keynes, Bible, 


1957, pl. 130e. 
8 See Wright, 1929, II, p. 154, no. 98. 


39. EPITOME OF JAMES HERVEY’S ‘MEDITA- 
TIONS AMONG THE TOMBS’ (Plate 23) 


Inscr.: ‘W. Blake inv’ (b.1.). 
Pen and water-colour, 17 x 113 (43 X 29). 


Presented to the National Gallery by George 
Thomas Saul, 1878; transferred to the Tate 
Gallery, 1909 (2231). 


Coll.: Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr., sold 
Foster’s, 29 June 1853 (135), bought Money; 
George Thomas Saul. 


Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (69); Tate Gallery, 1913 
(58); Manchester, 1914 (54); Nottingham, 
1914 (35); Edinburgh, 1914 (27); Opening 
Exhibition, Graves Art Gallery, Sheffield, 
1934 (633); British Painting, Hamburg, Oslo, 
Stockholm and Copenhagen, 1949-50 (4); 
English Water-Colours, Norwich, 1955 (29); 
‘Masters of British Painting, New York, St. 
Louis and San Francisco, 1956-7 (7, repr. 
Pp. 55): 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 255, no. 19, and 1880, 
Pp. 245, no. 229; Robertson, 1907, p. 494, 
no. 17; Figgis, 1925, at pl. 89, repr.; Blunt 
in Warburg Journal, V1, 1943, p. 201. 

Repr.: Soupault, 1928, pl. 37. 


James Hervey’s Meditations among the Tombs 
was first published in 1746, but reappeared 
frequently in new editions well into the roth 
century. It consists mainly of reflections on 
mortality and the Resurrection. Blake knew this 
work as early as the 1780’s, when he wrote his 
burlesque, An Island in the Moon,! but this 
water-colour probably dates from the time of his 
paintings of the Last Judgment,” between about 
1807 and 1810. Blake executed two series of 
illustrations to books on somewhat similar 
themes, Edward Young's Night Thoughts, c. 
1794-7, and Robert Blair's The Grave, 1804-6. 

Each figure is identified by an inscription. In 
the foreground ‘Hervey’, between an ‘ Angel of 
Providence’ and a ‘Guardian Angel’, stands 
before an altar bearing the Eucharistic bread 
and wine, above which he sees a number of 
scenes from the Old Testament arranged on a 
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spiral staircase. At the top of this vision appears 
God the Father with a scroll; then ‘Adam’, ‘Eve’ 
and the ‘Serpent’; ‘Cain’ and ‘ Abel’ as children; 
‘Enoch’; ‘Noah’ with the Ark; the ‘Mother of 
Leah and Rachel’ and the ‘Mother of Rebecca’; 
‘Abraham believed God’; ‘Aaron’; ‘ David’ and 
*Solomon’; the sequence culminates in ‘Jesus’ 
flanked by ‘Moses’ and ‘Elias’, the Transfigura- 
tion group, directly over the altar. Above God 
the Father is the source of the fire that fills 
much of the upper part of the picture, with the 
inscription ‘God out of Christ is a Consuming 
Fire’. On the left a number of figures rise 
upwards towards ‘ Mercy’ assisted by ‘ Minister- 
ing Angels’; they are labelled ‘Old Age’, ‘Babe’, 
‘Wife’, ‘Husband’, ‘Infancy’, ‘Where is your 
father’ and ‘These died for Love’. At the 
bottom on the left is a font labelled ‘Baptism’. 
On the right ‘Wrath’ is at the top and an ‘ Angel 
of Death’, ‘Recording Angels’ and a ‘ Protecting 
Angel’ accompany the resurrected ‘Virgin’, 
*“Widow’, ‘Father’, ‘Child’, ‘Mother’, ‘The 
Lost Child’, ‘Sophronia died in Childbed’, 
‘Orphan’, ‘She died on the Wedding Day’ and 


‘orphans’. The ecclesiastical setting and the 
identification of the resurrected are largely based 
on Hervey's text, but the central vision has been 
introduced by Blake. 


The general design and some of the groups of 
Resurrected figures in this work and in Blake's 
illustrations of the Last Judgement are based on 
Michelangelo's ‘Last Judgement’ in the Sistine 
Chapel, a work known to Blake through en- 
gravings and greatly admired by him.® 


1 Writings, 1925, I, p. 69. Damon, 1924, pp. 32-3, 
dates this c. 1787, but Erdman, 1954, pp. 84-5, note 
5, reverts to the traditional date of 1784. 


2 "The tempera at Petworth, dated 1808 and des- 
cribed in Blake’s letter to Ozias Humphry of 18 Jan. 
1808 (Writings, 1925, III, pp. 2-4, repr. pl. 39; 
Letters, 1956, pp. 165-70; also repr. Figgis, 1925, 
pl. 7 (in colour)) and the lost version, measuring 
seven by five feet, which is the subject of Blake’s 
long description written in his notebook in 1810 
(Writings, 1925, III, pp. 145-62). 

3 A copy of one of the figures from Michelangelo’s 
work, signed and dated ‘W. Blake 1776’, is in the 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino. 


BLAKE’S EXHIBITION 
1809 


BLAKE’S exhibition of nine works in tempera, together with seven designs capable of 
being executed in this medium, was held from May to September 1809 at the house of 
his brother James, 28 Broad Street, Golden Square. The scope of the exhibition is summed 
up in the title of Blake’s catalogue: A Descriptive Catalogue of Pictures, Poetical and 
Historical Inventions, Painted by William Blake in Water Colours, being the Ancient Method 
of Fresco Painting Restored: and Drawings, for Public Inspection, and for Sale by Private 
Contract. In addition to an analysis of the exhibits, the catalogue contains an attack on 
those artists who had sacrified form to colour; the true method of Raphael, Michelangelo, 
Giulio Romano and Diirer is opposed to the false example of Titian, Correggio, Rubens 
and Rembrandt.! The exhibition was a complete failure. 

‘The Penance of Jane Shore’ (no. 1 above) and a water-colour version of ‘The Body 
of Abel found by Adam and Eve’ (no. 48 below) were also included in this exhibition. 


1 A Descriptive Catalogue is reprinted in Writings, 1925, III, pp. 91-120. 


Purchased (National Loan Exhibitions Fund), 
1914 (3006). 

Coll.: Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr., sold 
Foster's, 29 June 1853 (70), bought Robinson; 


40. THE SPIRITUAL FORM OF NELSON 
GUIDING LEVIATHAN (Plate 24) 


Tempera on canvas (relined), 30243 (76x 
62°5). 
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T. W. Jackson, from whose executors it was 
purchased for the Tate Gallery. 


Exh.: Blake's exhibition, 1809 (1); Associated 
Painters in Water-Colours, 1812 (280); 
B.F.A.C., 1876 (126); Carfax, 1906 (24); Tate 
Gallery, 1913 (65); Manchester, 1914 (44); 
Tate Gallery, 1947 (44). 

Lit.: Blake, Descriptive Catalogue, 1809, pp. 1-7 
(reprinted in Writings, 1925, III, pp. 93-5, 
repr. pl. 40); Rossetti, 1863, p. 211, no. 79, 
and 1880, p. 221, no. 94; M.A., William Blake's 
‘Nelson’, in Burlington Magazine, XXVI, 
1914-15, pp. 139-40, repr. p. 138; Damon, 
1924, p. 95; Edgar Wind, The Revolution in 
History Painting, in Warburg Journal, II, 
1938-9, p. 127; Blunt in Warburg Journal, V1, 
1943, p. 202, repr. pl. 59a; Schorer, 1946, 
p. 174 and note on p. 478, repr. pl. 3; 
Bronowski, 1947, p. 80; Frye, 1947, pp.139-40; 
Erdman, 1954, pp. 311 and 415-18, repr. 
pl. 8. 


Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 52; Figgis, 1925, pl. 
90; Studio, CLIII, 1957, p. 97 (in colour). 


The picture was restored by W. G. Littlejohn 
and W. Graham Robertson in about 1906. There 
is a preliminary sketch in the British Museum.! 

In Blake’s Descriptive Catalogue the title 
continues, ‘ ..., in whose wreathings are in- 
folded the Nations of the Earth’. For the 
significance of this work see the next entry. 

A ‘Spiritual Form of Nelson Guiding 
Leviathan’ was sold with other works from the 
collection of Samuel Palmer at Christie’s, 
20 March 1882 (110), but there is no other 
record of this version and the title may have been 
given wrongly in mistake for the lost ‘Spiritual 
Form of Napoleon’, which, together with the 
‘Spiritual Form of Pitt’ (see next entry), 
did belong to Palmer.” 


1 Repr. Keynes, Drawings, 1927, pl. 36. 

2? Exh. B.F.A.C., 1876 (90), lent by Samuel 
Palmer, as a tempera (fresco), 25x31 in., and 
mentioned by H. H. Statham, The Blake Drawings 
at the B.F.A.C., in McMillan’s Magazine, XXXIV, 
1876, p. 61. 


4I. THE SPIRITUAL FORM OF PITT, GUIDING 
BEHEMOTH (Plate 24) 


Inscr. ‘W Blake 1805’ (b.r.; the last figure is 
obscure). 


Tempera, heightened with gold, on canvas 
(relined), 294 x 24% (74 x 62°5). 
Purchased by the National Gallery, 1882 (1110). 


Coll.: Samuel Palmer, d. 1881; A. H. Palmer, 
offered at Christie’s, 20 March 1882 (108), 
bought in and subsequently purchased by the 
National Gallery. 


Exh.: Blake’s exhibition, 1809 (2); Associated 
Painters in Water-colours, 1812 (279); Old 
Masters, R.A., 1871 (285); B.F.A.C., 1876 
(201); Tate Gallery, 1913 (64); Manchester, 
1914 (43); Nottingham, 1914 (30); Edinburgh, 
1914 (1); Two Centuries of English Art, 
Amsterdam, 1936 (2); Tate Gallery, 1947 (43). 


Lit.: Blake, Descriptive Catalogue, 1809, pp. 2-7 
(reprinted in Writings, 1925, III, pp. 93-5, 
repr. pl. 41); Rossetti, 1880, p. 221, no. 95; 
Graham Robertson, 1907, p. 493, no. 143 
Damon, 1924, p. 95; Blunt in Warburg Journal, 
VI, 1943, p. 206, repr. pl. 59b; Schorer, 1946, 
p. 174 and note on p. 478; Bronowski, 1947, 
pp. 52 and 80; Frye, 1947, p. 139; Erdman, 
1954, pp. 415-18. 

Repr.: Ruthven Todd, Tracks in the Snow, 1946, 
pli. 


An old label on the back confirms the date 
1805. The painting was restored by George 
Richmond in Samuel Palmer’s studio.? 

In the catalogue of Blake’s exhibition the title 
continues, ‘ ...; he is that Angel who, pleased 
to perform the Almighty’s orders, rides on the 
whirlwind, directing the storms of war: He is 
ordering the Reaper to reap the Vine of the 
Earth, and the Plowman to Plow up the Cities 
and Towers’. It was exhibited as a companion 
to “The Spiritual Form of Nelson guiding 
Leviathan’ (see previous entry). 

Blake explains that the two works ‘are com- 
positions of a mythological cast, similar to those 
Apotheoses of Persian, Hindoo, and Egyptian 
Antiquity, which are still preserved on rude 
monuments, being copies from some stupendous 
originals now lost or perhaps buried till some 
happier age.... The Artist wishes it was now 
the fashion to make such monuments, and then 
he should not doubt of having a national com- 
mission to execute these two Pictures on a scale 
that is suitable to the grandeur of the nation .. . 
in high finished fresco, where the colours would 
be as pure and as permanent as precious stones, 
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though the figures were one hundred feet in 
height.’ In the light of this reference to Oriental 
Antiquities it is particularly interesting that the 
form of Pitt’s halo is similar to that used in 
Buddhist art. 

Professor Blunt, in an unpublished article, has 
shown that these two works are apocalyptic 
visions of war paralleled in Blake’s writings of 
the same period. In these writings war appears as 
a perversion of energy (in itself a virtue) and as a 
prelude to the Last Judgement. The reaper and 
plowman accompanying Pitt are the angels who, 
in Revelation, XIV, 14-19, prepare ‘the great 
winepress of the wrath of God’, which Blake 
introduced into Milton as ‘the Wine-press of 
Los ...call’d War on Earth’.2 The monsters 
Leviathan and Behemoth, which also come 
from the Bible, appear in Jerusalem as ‘the 
War by Sea enormous and the War by Land 
astounding’.* Pitt and Nelson are drawn into 
Blake’s cosmic mythology as symbols of war in 
the same way as Newton is given universal 
significance in the series of large colour-prints 
(see p. 39 above). 

1 Letter from A. H. Palmer, 16 Sept. 1913. 

2c, 1804-8 (Writings, 1925, II, pp. 345-6). 

3c, 1804-18 (Writings, 1925, III, p. 311). Levia- 
than and Behemoth also appear in plate 15 of The 
Book of Fob but in a different guise and represent- 
ing the natural world (see Wicksteed, Fob, 1924, 
PP. 173-5, repr.). 

42. THE BARD, FROM GRAY (Plate 25) 
Inscr. ‘WBlake . . . ’ (b. centre). 
Tempera, heightened with gold, on canvas 

(relined), 233 x 173 (60 x 44). 

Purchased (Clarke fund), 1920 (3551). 


Coll.: Samuel Palmer; George Richmond; Sir 
William Blake Richmond, from whom pur- 
chased by the Tate Gallery. 

Exh.: Blake’s exhibition, 1809 (4); B.F.A.C., 
1876 (45); A Century of British Art, Grosvenor 
Gallery, Winter 1888 (232); Carfax, 1904 (35); 
Carfax, 1906 (23); A Century of Art, Grafton 
Galleries, 1911 (57); Tate Gallery, 1913 (54); 
Manchester, 1914 (49); Tate Gallery, 1947 
(45)- 

Lit. : Blake, Descriptive Catalogue, 1809, pp. 35-8 
(reprinted in Writings, 1925, III, pp. 107-9, 


repr. pl. 43); Rossetti, 1863, p. 202, no. 6 (as 
1785; mistakenly associated with water-colour 
exh. R.A., 1785), and 1880, p. 221, no. 100; 
Erdman, 1954, pp. 45-7. 


Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 8. 


On a label on the back, written by Samuel 
Palmer, it is stated that the picture is signed 
“W. Blake 1809’; only the signature is now 
visible. Another inscription on the back, dated 
11 May 1887, records George Richmond’s gift of 
the picture to his son, William Blake Richmond. 

There are two composition sketches at 
Philadelphia.1 Blake had already exhibited a 
water-colour of the same subject at the Royal 
Academy, 1785 (607), and in about 1800-1 he 
had executed a series of water-colour illustrations 
to Gray’s poems including The Bard. 

Gray’s poem recounts how Edward I, who, 
invading Wales, had condemned all the bards to 
death, was confronted by a lone survivor who 
prophesied the doom of the King and his house 
from a rock above the Conway. Blake shows the 
spirits of the murdered bards helping to 


‘Weave the warp, and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward’s race.’ 


Blake defends his ‘mode of representing 
spirits with real bodies’ by quoting the example 
of Greek statues of the gods, ‘all of them 
representations of spiritual existences’; moreover 
‘the Prophets describe what they saw in Visions 
as real and existing men, whom they saw with 
their imaginative and immortal organs’. 

Like ‘The Spiritual Form of Pitt’ and ‘The 
Spiritual Form of Nelson’ this work is a con- 
demnation of war, here contrasted with the 
power of poetry. The next picture in Blake’s 
exhibition, ‘The Ancient Britons’, now lost, had 
a similar subject, the survival of three Britons, 
“The Strongest Man, the Beautifullest Man, and 
the Ugliest Man’, in the last battle of King 
Arthur against the Romans.? 


1 Recto and verso of one sheet; the former repr. 
Keynes, Drawings, II, 1956, pl. 21. 

2 Repr. H. J. C. Grierson, William Blake’s Designs 
for Gray’s Poems, 1922. 

3 Descriptive Catalogue, 1809, pp. 40-50 (Writings, 
1925, III, pp. 109-14). 


eee eee 
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VISIONARY HEADS 
1819-1820 


THESE were drawn in 1819 and 18201 at the behest of John Varley, the water-colourist 
and astrologer. According to Varley they were sketched direct from apparitions visible to 
Blake alone but his account is a highly coloured one; Blake seems to have humoured him 
in his belief in the material presence of the visions.2 Some of the heads were engraved by 
John Linnell for the first of the projected four parts of Varley’s Treatise on Zodiacal 
Physiognomy, published in 1828; Linnell also made two or three copies in colour, again 
for Varley.4 

The status of these drawings is not completely certain. While some are definitely 
autograph others, including nos. 44 and 45 below, have the dead quality of replicas or 
copies. In one case, ‘King John’, Russell has identified an original from which tracings 
have been made and two replicas.® The replicas may have been made in preparation for 


projected engravings for the three unpublished parts of Varley’s Treatise. 


1 For an example dated 1819 see no. 43 below. The ‘Socrates’ from the collection of W. Graham 
Robertson is on paper water-marked 1820 (see Preston, 1952, p. 228). 


2 For Varley’s eye-witness account see Cunningham, Lives, II, 1830, pp. 168-70 (reprinted in Symons, 


1907, Pp. 420-3). 


3 See Keynes, Bibliography, 1921, pp. 314-18. Only the first part was ever published. 


4 Gilchrist, 1863, I, p. 256, and 1942, p. 266. 
5 See exh. cat., Tate Gallery, 1913, p. 51 (72). 


43. THE MAN WHO BUILT THE PYRAMIDS 
(Plate 27) 


Inscr., by John Linnell (?)1, ‘Oct? 18. 1819. 15 
Degrees of 95 Cancer ascending. The Man who 
built the Pyramids drawn by William Blake’ 
(at bottom). 


Pencil, 11% x 83 (30 x 21°5). 

Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5185). 

Coll.: John Linnell; the Linnell family, sold 
Christie’s, 15 March 1918 (164, with 3 others), 
bought Miss Carthew. 

Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1927 (60); Paris and Vienna, 
1937 (15); Tate Gallery Wartime Acquisitions, 
2nd Exh., C.E.M.A. tour, 1944-5 (5). 

Lit.: Gilchrist, 1863, I, p. 252, repr., and 1942, 
p. 264; Rossetti, 1863, p. 243, list 2 no. 32, 
and 1880, p. 259, list 2 no. 31; Keynes, 
Drawings, 192'7, at pl. 41, repr. 

For Blake the pyramids were typical of the 
materialism he condemned: 


‘ ,..& souls are bak’d 
In bricks to build the pyramids of Heber & 
Terah.’? 


1 'The inscriptions on nos. 43-6 have hitherto been 
attributed to John Varley but cf. those on the Lin- 
nell drawing repr. Keynes, Bibliography, 1921, at 
pp. 318, 343 and 344, and Blake’s drawing of Linnell 
repr. Keynes, Drawings, II, 1956, pl. 44. 

2 Jerusalem, c. 1804-18 (Writings, 
Di 20h): 


T1925, 0 000, 


44. THE MAN WHO TAUGHT BLAKE PAINTING 
IN HIS DREAMS: FIRST VERSION (Plate 27) 


Inscr. by John Linnell (?), ‘Imagination of a 
Man who M! Blake has rec‘ instruct[ion] in 
painting &c. from’. (b.r.). 


Pencil, 1139} (29°5 x 23°5); the paper has 
been cut along the edges. 


Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5187). 


Coll.: John Linnell; the Linnell family, sold 
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Christie’s, 15 March 1918 (164, with 3 others), 
bought Miss Carthew. 

Lit.: Gilchrist, 1863, I, p. 254, and 1942, p. 265; 
Rossetti, 1863, p. 244, list 2 no. 39, and 1880, 
Pp. 262, list 2 no. 64; Keynes, Drawings, 1927, 
at pl. 48, repr. 

See next entry. 


45. THE MAN WHO TAUGHT BLAKE PAINTING 
IN HIS DREAMS: SECOND VERSION 


Inscr., by John Linnell (?), ‘The Portrait of a 


Man who instructed M*™ Blake in Painting &c.. 


in his Dreams’ (b.1.) and ‘Imagination of a 
Man who® Mr! Blake had rec‘ instruction in 
Painting &c. from’ (b.r.). 


Pencil, 10} x 84 (26 x 20°5); the paper has been 
cut along the edges. 


Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5186). 


Coll.: John Linnell; the Linnell family, sold 
Christie’s, 15 March 1918 (164, with 3 others), 
bought Miss Carthew. 


Exh. : Paris and Vienna, 1937 (14); Port Sunlight, 

1950 (29). 

Of the three known versions of this composi- 
tion Rossetti lists two, no. 44 above and that, 
until recently wrongly called ‘Lais of Corinth’ 
(the title of a lost visionary head*), in the 
collection of Sir Geoffrey Keynes.* The three 
versions are very close to each other; the two 
in the Tate Gallery, which are slightly less 
sensitive, are probably replicas by Blake himself; 
the varied inscriptions are probably different 
titles being tried out for an engraving (see 
introduction to this section). 

1 Cunningham, Lives, II, 1830, p. 169 (reprinted 
in Symons, 1907, p. 421). 

2 Rossetti, 1880 only, p. 263, list 2 no. 81 (as 
‘Lois’); Preston, 1952, pp. 226-7. See also Russell 
in exh. cat., Tate Gallery, 1913, p. 50 (71). Repr. 
Gilchrist, 1907, facing p. 272. 


46. Recto: THE GHOST OF A FLEA: DRAWING 


(Plate 26) 
Verso: A MAN’S PROFILE AND ANOTHER 


SKETCH 
Inscr., by John Linnell (?), ‘{Original W.] Blake’ 
(b.1.; all but the last word now illegible). 


Pencil, 72 x 6 (19 x 15). 


Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5184). 

Coll.: John Linnell; the Linnell family, sold 
Christie’s, 15 March 1918 (164, with 3 others), 
bought Miss Carthew. 

Exh.: Tate Gallery, 1913 (69a); Manchester, 
1914 (74); Nottingham, 1914 (57); Edinburgh, 
1914 (78); British Drawings from the Tate 
Gallery, C.E.M.A. tour, 1944 (6); Tate 
Gallery, 1947 (83). 

Lit.: John Varley, A Treatise on Zodiacal 
Physiognomy, 1828, pp. 54-5 (reprinted in 
Symons, 1907, pp. 353-4, and, in part, Gil- 
christ, 1863, I, pp. 255-6, and 1942, p. 266); 
Rossetti, 1863, p. 245, list 2 no. 56, and 1880, 
p. 262, list 2 no. 65; Keynes, Drawings, 1927, 
at pl. 49, repr.; Blunt in Warburg Fournal, VI, 
1943, Pp. 203, repr., pl. 59d; Frye, 1947, pp. 
123-4. 

According to Varley, Blake began to sketch the 
ghost of the flea but was interrupted by its 
opening its mouth; he then sketched the open 
mouth and completed the original head after the 
ghost had closed its mouth again. 

Varley reproduces two engravings by John 
Linnell of the ‘Ghost of a Flea from Blake’s 
vision’.t One follows Blake’s drawing of the 
complete head; the other embodies Blake’s 
drawing of the open mouth in a second complete 
head. According to Gilchrist Linnell also made 
a copy in colour.? 

Blake’s approach may have been influenced by 
Robert Hooke’s Micrographia, or some Physio- 
logical Descriptions of Minute Bodies made by 
Magnifying Glasses, with Observations and 
Inquiries thereupon, 1665, in which a flea is 
reproduced greatly enlarged.* 

1 Repr. Keynes, Bibliography, 1921, p. 317. 

2 Gilchrist, loc. cit.; see also Alfred T. Story, The 
Life of F¥ohn Linnell, 1892, I, pp. 168-9. 

3 Pp. 210-11 and pl. 32. See Charles Singer, The 
first English microscopist: Robert Hooke (1635-1703), 
in Endeavour, XIV, p. 14 (the Blake and a detail of 
Hooke’s engraving repr. p. 15). 


47. THE GHOST OF AFLEA: TEMPERA (Plate 25) 


Inscr. ‘W. Blake Fresco’ (b.r.). 

Tempera, heightened with gold, on panel, 
83 x 62 (21°5 x 16). 

Bequeathed by W. Graham Robertson, 1949 
(5889). 
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Coll.: John Varley; Albert Varley; William Bell 
Scott, 1878; Bernard Quaritch, 1890; W. 
Graham Robertson, 1892. 


Exh.: Carfax, 1906 (22); Tate Gallery, 1913 
(69); B.F.A.C., 1927 (57); Tate Gallery, 1947 
(48); Bournemouth, Southampton and 
Brighton, 1949 (17). 

Lit.: John Varley, A Treatise on Zodiacal 
Physiognomy, 1828, p. 55 (reprinted in Symons, 
1907, p. 354); Smith, Nollekens and his Times, 
1828, II, pp. 471-2, and 1920, II, p. 381 
(reprinted in Symons, 1907, pp. 372-3); 
Cunningham, Lives, II, 1830, pp. 169-70 
(reprinted in Symons, 1907, pp. 422-3); 
Rossetti, 1880, p. 222, no. 109; Graham 
Robertson, 1907, p. 494, no. 19; Frye, 1947, 
pp. 123-4; Preston, 1952, pp. 77-82, repr. 
pleer 

Repr.: Figgis, 1925, p. 68; W. Graham Robert- 
son, Time Was, 1931, facing p. 284. 


A label on the back, presumably written by 
William Bell Scott, states that the panel was 
bought from John Varley’s son in February 1878. 
Another label bears a copy in the same hand of 


the inscription (now nearly illegible) by John 
Varley himself on an earlier label; Varley’s text 
seems to have read, ‘ The Vision of the Spirit that 
inhabits the body of a Flea and which appeared 
to the late Mr. Blake, The Designer of the 
vignettes for Blair’s “Grave” and the “ Book of 
Job”. The Vision first appeared to him in my 
presence, and afterwards till he had finished this 
picture. A flea he said drew blood on this. . st 
(the rest is illegible). In his Treatise Varley 
states that the flea told Blake that all fleas were 
inhabited by the souls of excessively blood- 
thirsty men. 

There is a full-length drawing of the flea in a 
small sketch-book which also belonged to William 
Bell Scott.1 Varley, after describing how Blake 
drew the flea’s head (see previous entry), says 
that the ghost reappeared and afforded Blake 
‘a view of his whole figure’. He adds that he is 
reproducing an engraving, but this was never 
published (see introduction to this section). 


1 Described and repr. by William B. Scott, A 
Varley-and-Blake Sketch Book, in The Portfolio, Il, 
1871, pp. 103-5. 


PAINTINGS IN TEMPERA ON PANEL 
c. 1824-1827 


THE following two paintings, together with the version of ‘Count Ugolino in Prison’ in 
the collection of Sir Geoffrey Keynes,! are similar to each other in technique, dimensions 
and the form of signature. Blake seems to refer to the ‘Ugolino’ panel, and possibly to the 
other two, in a letter to John Linnell of 25 April 1827: ‘As to Ugolino &¢, I never supposed 
that I should sell them; my wife alone is answerable for their having Existed in any finish’d 
State. I am too much attach’d to Dante to think much of anything else.’? 

The reference to Dante is to the series of illustrations begun in 1824 but left incomplete 
at Blake’s death in August 1827 (see nos. 50-69 below), and of the several other versions 
of the ‘Ugolino’ that closest to the panel is the pencil drawing from this series.? The 
‘Ugolino’ panel was therefore probably painted between 1824 and 1827, a date which 
also seems likely for the two panels in the Tate Gallery. The technique of these panels, 
which have suffered very little in the passage of time, shows a considerable advance on 
that of Blake’s earlier paintings in tempera (see nos. 22-5 and 40-2). 

s Panel, 12} X 16} in.; inscr. ‘W. Blake fecit’ (incised). See Keynes in exh. cat., Tempera Paintings, 
Arts Council, 1951, pp. 18-19 (10), repr. pl. 11, and Roe, 1953, p. 133. 


® Writings, 1925, III, p. 394; Letters, 1956, p. 205. 
® Repr. Roe, 1953, pl. 68. 
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48. THE BODY OF ABEL FOUND BY ADAM 
AND EVE (Plate 29) 

Inscr. ‘W. Blake’ (incised b.r.). 

Tempera, in places over gold, on mahogany, 
12% X17 (32°5 x 43). 

Bequeathed by W. Graham Robertson, 1949 
(5888). 

Coll.: Thomas Butts; Thomas Butts junr.; his 
daughter Miss Butts; Capt. F. J. Butts; 
Mr. Fitzmaurice of the Close, Salisbury; 
Carfax and Co.; W. Graham Robertson, Jan. 
1906. 

Exh.: Carfax, 1906 (17); Bournemouth, South- 
ampton and Brighton, 1949 (41). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 212, no. 85, and 1880, 
p. 221, no. 102 (as the work in Blake’s exhibi- 
tion, 1809); Graham Robertson, 1907, p. 491, 
no. 9 (as varnished water-colour); Keynes, 
Blake Studies, 1949, p. 190; Preston, 1952, 
Pp. 72-3, repr. pl. 19; Wicksteed, Ferusalem, 
1953, p. 65; Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 15a, 
repr.; H. M. Margoliouth, William Blake, 
Historical Painter, in Studio, CLIII, 1957, 
PP. 98-100, repr. 

Repr.: Figgis, 1925, pl. 78; Writings, 1925, III, 
pl. 46. 

This is a later version of the work shown in 
Blake’s exhibition, 1809 (11), which was grouped 
in Blake’s Descriptive Catalogue with three other 
water-colours as ‘drawings the Artist wishes 
were in Fresco on an enlarged scale to ornament 
the altars of churches, and to make England, like 
Italy, respected by respectable men of other 
countries on account of Art’!; a water-colour 
version from the Linnell collection is now in the 
Fogg Museum, Cambridge, Mass.* A third 
version of the composition is the small sepia 
drawing belonging to Sir Geoffrey Keynes which 
was probably executed in 1825 for reproduction 
in a second unpublished number of Remember 
Me! A New Year Gift or Christmas Present. A 
pencil drawing inscribed by Frederick Tatham 
‘First thought of Cain’ and omitting the figures 
of Adam and Eve is in the British Museum.* 

Blake’s interest in this subject is also reflected 
in The Ghost of Abel, 1822; in this short dramatic 
piece the Ghost of Abel, seconded by Satan, 
cries for vengeance while Jehovah upholds the 
‘Covenant of the Forgiveness of Sins’.® 


1 Pp. 60-1 (Writings, 1925, III, pp. 117-18). 
2 Repr. Keynes, Bible, 1957, pl. 15b. 
5—(82) 


* See Keynes, Blake Studies, 1949, loc. cit., repr. 
pl. 48; also repr. Wicksteed, op. cit., pl. 18. 

“ Repr. Keynes, Drawings, 1927, pl. 24. 

5 Writings, 1925, III, pp. 364-6. 


49. SATAN SMITING JOB WITH SORE BOILS 
(Plate 29) 


Inscr. ‘W. Blake fecit’ (incised b.r.). 
Tempera on mahogany, 12% 17 (32°5 X 43). 


Presented by Miss Mary H. Dodge through the 
N.A.C.F., 1918 (3340). 


Coll.: George Richmond; Frederick Locker; Sir 
Charles Wentworth Dilke by 1876, sold 
Christie’s, 10 April 1911 (128), bought 
Carfax; Miss Dodge. 

Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (150; described in the 
catalogue as a water-colour); Carfax, 1906 
(18); Tate Gallery, 1913 (10); Manchester, 
1914 (17); Nottingham, 1914 (11); Edinburgh, 
1914 (13); English Painting, Paris, 1938 (160); 
Paris, Antwerp (repr.), Ziirich (repr.) and Tate 
Gallery (repr.), 1947 (7); Tempera Paintings, 
Arts Council, 1951 (15); The Devil in Figura- 
tive Art, Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, 
June-Sept. 1952. 

Lit.: Graham Robertson, 1907, p. 491, no. 8 (as 
varnished water-colour); N.A.C.F. Report for 
I9r8, p. 36, no. 248, repr.; Charles Aitken in 
Burlington Magazine, XXXIV, 1919, p. 165, 
repr.; Binyon, 1922, p. 17, repr. pl. 95 (in 
colour); Wicksteed, Job, 1924, p. 122, note 
3; Binyon and Keynes, Job, 1935, I, pp. 6-8 
and 28, repr.; Collins Baker in Huntington 
Library Bulletin, X, 1936, p. 144; Blunt in 
Warburg Fournal, V1, 1943, p. 199; Keynes, 
Faber Gallery, 1946, pp. 5, 14 and 24, repr. 
pl. 6 (in colour); Keynes, Bible, 1957, no. 69, 
repr. 


Repr.: Keynes, Bibliography, 1921, pl. 22; Tate 
Gallery Illustrations, British School, 1938, p. 28. 
This panel is similar to plate 6 of Blake’s 

illustrations to The Book of fob and to the 

three preliminary water-colour drawings, all of 
which were executed between about 1818 and 

18251; in these however Satan is shown without 

wings and the light round the sun is less 

schematic. Wicksteed sees the engravings, in 
which he finds subtleties of meaning absent from 
the panel, as the culmination of Blake’s treatment 
of the theme, but Keynes now follows Binyon in 
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seeing the panel, with its greater monumentality, 
as a further development of the composition. 
The later dating seems more likely and is 
supported by the probable date of the ‘ Ugolino’ 
panel, which seems to be a companion work 
(see the introduction to this section). 
Wicksteed, discussing the engraving,* relates 
Job’s affliction to a passage in Jerusalem, c. 1804—- 
1818 (Albion, the original Man, is speaking): 


‘The disease of shame covers me from head to 
feet. I have no hope. 
Every boil upon my body is a separate & deadly 
Sin. 


Doubt first assail’?d me, then Shame took 
possession of me.”* 


Job errs in isolating and condemning the bodily 
part of his love for his wife, who crouches in 
despair at his feet. 


1 Binyon and Keynes, op. cit., I, pp. 9-15, repr. 
pl. 6 in VI, II, III and V respectively (the water- 
colours in colour); Keynes, Blake Studies, 1949, 
pp. 124-6. The engraving is also repr., inter alia, in 
Wicksteed, op. cit., facing p. 121, and Keynes, 
Engravings, 1950, pl. 48. 

2 Wicksteed, op. cit., pp. 121-7. 

3 Writings, 1925, III, p. 195. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO DANTE’S ‘DIVINE COMEDY’ 
1824-1827 


THESE drawings were commissioned by John Linnell, who had met Blake in 1818 and had 
already commissioned a duplicate set of Blake’s water-colour illustrations to The Book of 
Job in 1821 and financed the engraving of them from 1823 onwards. Blake began working 
on the Dante drawings in the Autumn of 1824 and it was again planned to engrave the 
series, but this project was interrupted by Blake’s death on 12 August 1827. 

The drawings are first mentioned in a note by Samuel Palmer referring to a visit he 
paid Blake on g October 1824, when he found Blake at work in bed with a scalded foot: 
‘He designed them (100 I think) during a fortnight’s illness in bed!’ One payment of 
five pounds, the only one of which a record survives, was made on 28 January 1826.2 The 
engravings were presumably not begun until after Blake had finished those for The Book 
of fob early in 1826; they are first mentioned in a letter from Blake to Linnell on 2 July 
1826.° In another letter to Linnell on 25 April 1827 Blake says that he has taken proofs 
from six plates and is about to begin engraving the seventh*; this was the last to be 
completed. 

The series consists of 102 drawings of the same size in varying degrees of completion; 
in a few cases a scene is duplicated.5 In addition there are a few smaller sketches.® 

Henry Crabb Robinson states that Blake was using H. F. Cary’s translation of The Divine 
Comedy when he visited him on 17 December 1825.7 However Blake also learnt Italian in 
about 1824 in order to be able to read the work in the original.® 

As in the case of The Book of Job Blake’s designs are not mere illustrations to the text 
but also act as a commentary on it, drawing parallels with Blake’s own writings and in 
places criticizing Dante’s more orthodox views on salvation.® His objections to Dante’s 
basic ideas are given in the inscriptions on two of the drawings: ‘Every thing in Dante’s 
Comedia shews That for Tyrannical Purposes he has made This World the Foundation of 
All; & the Goddess Nature Mistress; Nature is his Inspirer & not the Holy Ghost’, and 
‘Dante’s Hell . . . must have been originally Formed by the devil Himself. . . . Whatever 
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Book is for Vengeance for Sin & Whatever Book is Against the Forgiveness of Sins is 
not of the Father, but of Satan the Accuser & Father of Hell.’!° Dante’s orthodox trilogy 
of Hell, Purgatory and Paradise was replaced in Blake’s thought by a more complex system 
in which the path of salvation led from Ulro through Generation to Beulah, which was a 
state of relaxation from which one might either pass on to Eden, the highest state, or fall 
back into Ulro. It seems certain that in Blake’s opinion Dante, in his réle as the character 
in The Divine Comedy, never reached Eden but chose a mistaken, materialist conception 
of Paradise (see no. 68). 

Throughout the series Dante is clothed in red, Virgil in blue, colours which Blake 
associated with Luvah and Los, two of the four Zoas, who in Blake’s writings represent the 
four basic “humours’ of Man; Luvah and Los stand for feeling and imagination, the two 
qualities necessary for the creative artist. For Blake the imagination was the chief means 
of salvation in a world founded on materialism, hence its association with Virgil who guides 
Dante through an Inferno that Blake seems to equate with this world (see no. 51). 

1A. H. Palmer, The Life and Letters of Samuel Palmer, 1892, pp. 9-10. 

2 Letters, 1956, p. 185. 

3 Writings, 1925, III, p. 372; Letters, 1956, p. 195. 

4 Writings, 1925, III, p. 394; Letters, 1956, p. 205. 

5 Their present distribution is given in Roe, 1953, p. 206. 

6 See Keynes, Drawings, II, 1956, pls. 51-6, and no. 79 below. 

? Gilchrist, 1863, I, p. 342, and 1942, p. 336. The line references below are to Cary’s translation. 

8 Obituary in The Literary Gazette, 18 Aug. 1827, p. 541. 

® The fullest and most recent interpretation of these drawings is A. S. Roe’s Blake’s Illustrations to the 
Divine Comedy, 1953, to which I am greatly indebted. 

20 Roe, 1953, p. 57, repr. pl. 7, and p. 198, repr. pl. 101. The texts are also reprinted in full in Writings, 
1925, III, pp. 382-3. 


50. DANTE AND VIRGIL PENETRATING THE Johnstone, Creative Art in England, 1936, 


FOREST (Plate 31) 
Inscr. ‘Hell Canto 2 line 140’ in pencil (b.r.). 


Pencil, pen and water-colour, 144 x 203 (37x 
52°5)- 

Purchased with the assistance of a special grant 
from the National Gallery and donations from 
the N.A.C.F., Lord Duveen and others, and 
presented through the N.A.C.F., 1919 (3351). 


Coll.: John Linnell, d. 1882; the Linnell family, 
sold Christie’s, 15 March 1918 (148), bought 
Martin for the donors. 

Exh.: Tate Gallery, 1913 (41 1); Manchester, IQI4 
(48 i); Nottingham, 1914 (42 vi); Edinburgh, 
1914 (56). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 216, no. 101 b, and 1880, 
Pp. 227, no. 123 b; Roe, 1953, pp. 50-1, repr. 
Di: 2. 


Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 2; R. H. Wilenski, 
English Painting, 1933, pl. 158b; William 


pl. 116. 


Inferno, II, 139-42. Previously catalogued as 
“Tu duca, tu signore, e tu maestro’, a quotation 
from the text. 

In this scene Virgil, as Los, the imagination or 
‘Poetic Genius’, is guiding Dante through a 
forest of oaks which, with their association with 
the Druids, represent error. 


51. THE INSCRIPTION OVER THE GATE 
(Plate 30) 


Inscr. ‘WB’ (b.1.) and ‘Hell Canto 3’ (b.r.) in 
ink, and ‘Lasciate ogni speranza voi che 
inentrate [?—the last word is obscure]. Leave 
every hope you who in enter’ in pencil (at top). 


Pen and water-colour, 202 x 144 (52°5 X 37). 
Presented 1919 (3352); see no. 50 above. 

Coll.: see no. 50 above. 

Exh.: Old Masters, R.A., 1893 (1); Tate Gallery, 
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1913 (41 ii); Manchester, 1914 (48 ii); Notting- 
ham, 1914 (42 vii); Edinburgh, 1914 (59); 
Paris (repr.) and Vienna, 1937 (18); Paris, 
Antwerp (repr.), Ziirich and Tate Gallery 
(repr.), 1947 (29 i). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 216, no. 10 d, and 1880, 
p. 227, no. 123 d; Roe, 1953, pp. 53-4, repr. 
pl. 4. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, frontispiece (in colour) 
and pl. 4; R. H. Wilenski, English Painting, 
1933, pl. 156; Tate Gallery [Iilustrations, 
British School, 1938, p. 30; Keynes, Faber 
Gallery, 1946, pl. 7 (in colour). 

Inferno, III, 1-20. The inscription over the 
gate of Hell, as written by Blake, does not 
correspond exactly with Dante’s text (‘lasciate 
ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate’); it was pre- 
sumably quoted from memory. The literal 
translation is Blake’s own. 

Roe suggests that Blake here equates Dante’s 
Hell with the created world, of which one sees 
the four continents, together with the submerged 
Atlantis. 


52. HOMER AND THE ANCIENT POETS 
(Plate 34) - 


Inscr. ‘Hell Canto 4’ in ink over pencil (b.r.). 

Pencil, pen and water-colour, 143 x 20% (37 
52°5). 

Presented 1919 (3353); see no. 50 above. 

Coll.: see no. 50 above. 


Exh.: Tate Gallery, 1913 (41 iii); Manchester, 
1914 (48 iii); Nottingham, 1914 (42 viii); 
Edinburgh, 1914 (60); Tate Gallery, 1947 (60). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 217, no. 101 i, and 1880, 
p. 228, no. 123i; Roe, 1953, pp. 60-1, repr. 
pl. 8. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 8; R. H. Wilenski, 
English Painting, 1933, pl. 158a; William 
Johnstone, Creative Art in England, 1936, 
pl. 118. 


Inferno, 1V, 6-11 and 63-85. Blake combines 
the incident of Virgil and Dante looking down 
into the abyss thick with cloud with that of the 
discovery of the ancient poets by the light of a 
fire. 

Dante only lists four poets, Homer, Horace, 
Ovid and Lucan; Roe suggests that Blake added 
a further figure to equate the poets with the five 


senses, seeing them as embodying rational as 
opposed to divine inspiration. Blake’s opinion of 
the ancient poets is given in the inscription on 
the drawing preceding this one in the series, in 
which Homer is the central figure: ‘Round 
Purgatory is Paradise, & round Paradise is 
Vacuum or Limbo, so that Homer is the centre 
of all—I mean the Poetry of the Heathen, Stolen 
and Perverted from the Bible, not by chance but 
by design, by the Kings of Persia & their 
Generals, the Greek Heroes & lastly by the 
Romans.’! Blake saw the Greek and Roman 
poets as ‘slaves of the Sword’, their art being 
subservient to warlike governments. ? 


1 Roe, 1953, p- 57, repr. pl. 7; the text reprinted 
in Writings, 1925, III, pp. 361-2. 

2 Preface to Milton, c. 1804-8 (Writings, 1925, II, 
Pp. 305); see also On Virgil, c. 1820 (Writings, 1925, 
III, pp. 361-2). 


53. CERBERUS (Plate 32) 

Inscr. ‘Hell Canto 6’ in ink (b.1.). 

Pencil, pen and water-colour, 143x203 (37x 
—§2°5). 

Presented 1919 (3354); see no. 50 above. 

Coll.: see no. 50 above. 


Exh.: ? Old Masters, R.A., 1893 (5; this may 
have been the second version (see below)); 
Tate Gallery, 1947 (61). 


Lit. Rossetti;1863, p. 257;"ne. "ror 1) and 
1880, p. 228, no. 1231; Roe, 1953, pp. 66-7, 
repr. pl. 12. 


Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 12. 


Inferno, V1, 6-32. Blake adds the cave, which 
is not in Dante’s text, to suggest the weight of 
the material world. 

A second version shows Virgil and Dante on a 
larger scale and was probably the first to be 
executed.1 


1 Repr. Roe, 1953, pl. 13. 


54. PLUTUS (Plate 33) 

Inscr. ‘Money’ in pencil (b.r.). 

Pencil, pen and water-colour, 203 x 14} (52.5 x 
37): 

Presented 1919 (3355); see no. 50 above, 

Coll.: see no. 50 above. 
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Exh.: Tate Gallery, 1947 (62). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 217, no. ror n, and 1880, 
p. 228, no. 123 n; Roe, 1953, pp. 68-9, pl. 14. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 14; William John- 
stone, Creative Art in England, 1936, pl. 114. 
Inferno, V1, 113-17, and VII, 1-15. Plutus, 

the god of wealth, is seated at the edge of the 


Circle of the Avaricious clutching a sack in- 
scribed ‘Money’. 


55. THE WOOD OF THE SELF-MURDERERS: 
THE HARPIES AND THE SUICIDES (Flate 31) 


Inscr. ‘Hell Canto 13’ in ink (b.r.). 

Pen and water-colour, 143 x 208 (37 x 52'5). 

Presented 1919 (3356); see no. 50 above. 

Coll.: see no. 50 above. 

Exh.: Tate Gallery, 1913 (41 vii); Manchester, 
1914 (48 vii); Nottingham, 1914 (42 xii); 
Edinburgh, 1914 (61). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 217, no. 101 w, and 1880, 
Pp. 229, no. 123 w; Roe, 1953, pp. 79-80, 
repr. pl. 24. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 24; William John- 
stone, Creative Art in England, 1936, pl. 117. 
Inferno, XIII, 1-111. Dante has just torn a 

branch off the tree in which is embodied Pier 


delle Vigne, a minister of the Emperor Frederick 
II who committed suicide after losing favour. 


56. THE SIMONIAC POPE (Frontispiece) 
Inscr. ‘WB’ and ‘Hell Canto 19’ in ink (b.1.). 
Pen and water-colour, 20% x 144 (52°5 X 37). 
Presented 1919 (3357); see no. 50 above. 

Coll.: see no. 50 above. 

Exh.: Old Masters, R.A., 1893 (10); Paris, 
Antwerp (repr.), Ziirich and Tate Gallery 
(repr.), 1947 (29 iv); Masters of British Painting, 
New York, St. Louis and San Francisco, 
1956-7 (10, repr. p. 58 (in colour)). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 218, no. ror gr, and 
1880, p. 229, no. 123 g1; Roe, 1953, pp. 91-2, 
repr. pl. 35. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 35; William John- 
stone, Creative Art in England, 1936, pl. 113; 
Tate Gallery Illustrations, British School, 1938, 
p. 31; Keynes, Faber Gallery, 1946, pl. 8 
(in colour). 


Inferno, XTX. Virgil clasps Dante to carry him 
away from the wrath of Pope Nicholas III, 
whose punishment for simony is to be suspended 
head downwards in a well of fire until replaced 
by a succeeding Pope guilty of the same sin. 


57. THE DEVILS, WITH DANTE AND VIRGIL, 
BY THE SIDE OF THE POOL (Plate 34) 


Inscr. ‘Hell Canto 22’ in ink (b.r.). 

Pencil, pen and water-colour, 148 x 20% (37x 
52°5). 

Presented 1919 (3358); see no. 50 above. 

Coll.: see no. 50 above. 

Exh.: Tate Gallery, 1913 (41 ix); Manchester, 
1914 (48 ix); Nottingham, 1914 (42 xiv); 
Edinburgh, 1914 (63); Paris and Vienna, 1937 
(20). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 219, no. ror m1, and 
1880, p. 230, no. 123 m1; Roe, 1953, pp. 94-5, 
repr. pl. 40. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 40; R. H. Wilenski, 
English Painting, 1933, pl. 157 b. 

Inferno, XXII, 15-31. A general impression 
of the Pit of Corrupt Politicians in the Circle of 
the Fraudulent, with, on the right, sellers of 


office in a sea of boiling pitch; Virgil and Dante, 
with an escort of devils, are on the left. 


58. THE HYPOCRITES WITH CAIAPHAS 
(Plate 35) 

Inscr. ‘Hell Canto 23’ (b.r.). 

Pencil, pen and water-colour, 144 x 20% (37x 
52°5). 

Presented 1919 (3359); see no. 50 above. 

Coll.: see no. 50 above. 

Exh.: Tate Gallery, 1913 (41 x); Manchester, 
1914 (48x); Nottingham, 1914 (42 xv); 
Edinburgh, 1914 (66). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 219, no. 101 qr, and 
1880, p. 230, no. 123 qr; Blunt in Warburg 
Journal, VI, 1943, p. 211, repr. pl. 62 b; Roe, 
1953, pp. 98-100, repr. pl. 44. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 44; R. H. Wilenski, 
English Painting, 1933, pl. 157 a. 


Inferno, XXIII, 52-129. Virgil and Dante have 
just escaped from their escort of demons who 
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fly off above. For Blake Caiaphas embodied 
Natural, or negative, religion. 


1See Jerusalem, c. 1804-18 (Writings, 1925, III, 
pp. 285-6). 


59. THE LABORIOUS PASSAGE ALONG THE 
ROCKS (Plate 35) 


Inscr. ‘Canto 24 v30’ in pencil (b.r.) and ‘ Hell 
Canto 24’ in ink (b. centre); also ‘Hell’ in 
pencil] (b.r.; running vertically). 


Pencil, pen and water-colour, 144x203 (37 X 
52°5). 
Presented 1919 (3360); see no. 50 above. 


Coll.: 
Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 219, no. 101 s1, and 1880, 


see no. 50 above. 


Ps 2Z0;/NoOwi23isr; Roe;1953;) pp: “100-1, 
repr. pl. 46. 
Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 46. 


Inferno, XXIV, 19-44. The poets are making 
their way out of the Pit of the Hypocrites. 

There is also an upright treatment of the same 
subject. 


1 Repr. Roe, 1953, pl. 45. 


60. THE PUNISHMENT OF THE THIEVES 
(Plate 32) 


Inscr. ‘Hell’ in pencil (t.r.; running vertically). 


Black chalk, pen and water-colour, 14% x 20% 
(37 X 52°5). 
Presented 1919 (3364); see no. 50 above. 


Coll.: see no. 50 above. 


Exh.: Tate Gallery, 1913 (42); Manchester, 1914 
(47); Nottingham, 1914 (41); Edinburgh, 1914 
(70); English Painting, Paris, 1938 (165); Paris, 
(repr.), Antwerp, Zurich (repr.) and Tate 
Gallery, 1947 (29 vi). 

Lit.: Collins Baker in Huntington Library 
Quarterly, IV, 1940-1, p. 365, repr. p. 361; 
Roe, 1953, pp. 200-1, repr. pl. 102 (see also 
pp. 101-4). 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 102. 


Inferno, XXIV, 77-95. This drawing almost 
certainly shows the Pit of Thieves though no 
specific incident is depicted. The drawing at 
Melbourne inscribed ‘Hell Canto 24’ gives a 
similarly generalized impression. There are 


seven further drawings of incidents from the two 
Cantos dealing with the Thieves, who seem to 
have had a particular interest for Blake (see next 
entry). 

Roe, on the grounds that all the seven figures 
shown are female, suggests that the drawing is an 
allegory of Woman after the Fall with only a 
general reference to the Inferno. Woman, having 
accepted the help of the serpent of materialism 
to dominate Man, has here become its victim. 

Collins Baker suggests that the figure of a 
standing woman leaning over in the centre is 
derived from an engraving after Michelangelo’s 
‘Last Judgement’?; that Blake knew this work is 
shown by his copy of another figure, dated 1776, 
in the Huntington Library, San Marino. 


1 Repr. Roe, 1953, pl. 47. 
2 A detail is repr. Collins Baker, op. cit., p. 361. 


61. THE SERPENT ATTACKING BUOSO 
DONATI (Plate 36) 


Inscr. ‘Hell Canto 25’ in ink (b.r.). 

Pen and water-colour, 144 x 20% (37 X 52°5). 
Presented in 1919 (3361); see no. 50 above. 
Coll.: see no. 50 above. 


Exh. : Old Masters, R.A., 1893 (14); Tate Gallery, 
1913 (41 xi); Manchester, 1914 (48 xi); 
Nottingham, 1914 (42 xvi); Edinburgh, 1914 
(65); Paris and Vienna, 1937 (22); Tate 
Gallery, 1947 (58). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 219, no. 101 zI, and 
1880, p. 231, no. 123 21; Roe, 1953, pp. 109- 
110, repr. pl. 53. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 53. 


Inferno, XXV, 70-84. Francesco de’ Caval- 
canti, in the guise of a serpent, bites Buoso 
degli Abati (almost certainly the historical Buoso 
degli Donati) with the result that Buoso turns 
into a serpent while Cavalcanti regains his 
human form (as shown in the next drawing of 
the series!) ; Puccio Scanciato looks on. 

This composition is one of those engraved by 
Blake.* On the reverse is a pencil drawing of the 


head and shoulders of a figure and the inscription 
‘Hell Canto 23’. 


* Repr. Roe, 1953, pl. 54. 
2 Repr. Keynes, Engravings, 1950, pl. 73, and Roe, 
1953, pl. 53 €. 
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62. THE PIT OF DISEASE: THE FALSIFIERS 
(Plate 37) 


Inscr. ‘WB’ and ‘Hell Canto 29 & 30” in ink 
(b.r.). 

Pen and water-colour, 14% x 208 (37 x 52°). 

Presented 1919 (3362); see no. 50 above. 

Coll.: see no. 50 above. 

Exh.: Old Masters, R.A., 1893 (16); Paris and 
Vienna, 1937 (23). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 220, no. 101 e2, and 
1880, p. 231, no. 123 e2; Roe, 1953, pp. I15— 
117, repr. pl. 58. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 58. 

Inferno, XXIX, 35-138. The bridge of petri- 
fied figures, which appears in two other drawings, 
is not mentioned in Dante’s text; Blake intro- 
duced it to show Fallen Man at his furthest 
remove from Divine energy. ? 

This composition is one of those engraved by 
Blake.® 


1 Repr. Roe, 1953, pls. 34 and 65. 

2 See Roe, 1953, p. 90. 

> Repr. Keynes, Engravings, 1950, pl. 74, and Roe, 
1953, pl. 58 e. 


63. THE PRIMEVAL GIANTS SUNK IN THE 
SOIL (Plate 37) 

Inscr. ‘Hell Canto 31’ in ink over pencil (b.r.). 

Pencil, black chalk, pen and _ water-colour, 
14% X 208 (37 X §2°5). 

Presented 1919 (3363); see no. 50 above. 

Coll.: see no. 50 above. 

Exh. : Old Masters, R.A., 1893 (17) ; Tate Gallery, 
1913 (41 xii); Manchester, 1914 (48 xii); 
Nottingham, 1914 (42 xviii); Edinburgh, 1914 
(68); Paris, Antwerp, Ziirich and Tate Gallery, 
1947 (29 iii). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 220, no. 101 g2, and 
1880, p. 232, no. 123 g2; Damon, 1924, p. 219; 
Roe, 1953, pp. 119-20, repr. pl. 60. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 60. 

Inferno, XXXI, 16-39. Five giants are seen, 
typifying the five senses bogged down in 
materialism. 


64. VIRGIL GIRDING DANTE’S BROW WITH 
A RUSH (Plate 38) 

Inscr. ‘P-g Canto 1’ in ink (b.1.). 

Pencil and water-colour, 202 x 143 (52°5 X 37). 


Presented 1919 (3365); see no. 50 above. 
Coll.: see no. 50 above. 


Exh.: Tate Gallery, 1913 (41 xv); Manchester, 
1914 (48 xv); Nottingham, 1914 (42 i); 
Edinburgh, 1914 (51); Tate Gallery, 1947 (66). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 221, no. 102 a, and 1880, 
Pp. 232, no. 124a; Roe, 1953, pp. 137-8, 
repr. pl. 70. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 70. 


Purgatorio, I, 129-36. Hitherto catalogued as 
‘Dante and Virgil again beholding the sun as they 
issue from Hell’; in fact the event shown in this 
water-colour occurs after the poets’ emergence 
from Hell and their meeting with Cato, which 
was also illustrated by Blake. Cato has told 
Virgil to bathe Dante's face and gird his brow 
with one of the rushes growing by the shore, 
during which time the sun will have risen 
enough to show them their route up the mountain 
of Purgatory. 

The rising sun may have symbolized for Blake 
the Poetic Imagination, playing its part as the 
link between Fallen Man and Eden or Paradise. 


1 Repr. Roe, 1953, pl. 71. 


65. THE ASCENT OF THE MOUNTAIN OF 
PURGATORY (Plate 38) 
Inscr. ‘P-g- Canto 4’ in ink (b. centre). 
Pencil, pen and water-colour, 20% x 143 (52°5 x 
37): 
Presented 1919 (3366); see no. 50 above. 
Coll.: see no. 50 above. 


Exh.: Old Masters, R.A., 1893 (19); Tate 
Gallery, 1913 (41 xvi); Manchester, 1914 
(48 xvi); Nottingham, 1914 (42 ii); Edinburgh, 
1914 (52); English Painting, Paris, 1938 (164); 
Tate Gallery, 1947 (59). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 221, no. 102 e, and 1880, 
p. 233, no. 124 e; Roe, 1953, pp. 142-3, repr. 
pl. 74. 

Repr. N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 74; Binyon, 1922, pl. 
102; R. H. Wilenski, English Painting, 1933, 
pl. 159 b. 

Purgatorio, IV, 30-44. Dante calls to Virgil in 
his weariness. The sun is partly obscured, as in 
all the scenes in Purgatory. 
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66. DANTE AND VIRGIL APPROACHING THE 
ANGEL WHO GUARDS THE ENTRANCE 
OF PURGATORY (Plate 39) 


Inscr. ‘P-g- Canto 4’ in ink (b. centre). 
Pencil, pen and water-colour, 20% x 14% (52°5 Xx 
37): 


Presented 1919 (3367); see no. 50 above. 
Coll.: see no. 50 above. 
Exh.: Tate Gallery, 1947 (65). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 221, no. 102 i, and 1880, 
p. 233, no. 124i; Roe, 1953, pp. 148-50, 
repr. pl. 78. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 78; Keynes, Faber 
Gallery, 1946, pl. 9 (in colour). 


Purgatorio, 1X, 66-95. The angel guarding the 
gate of Purgatory sits above the three steps of 
sincerity, contrition and love. 

Roe suggests that the resemblance of the angel 
to Urizen, who represents the materialism of 
pure reason in Blake’s writings, and the increased 
clouding over of the sun reflect Blake’s dis- 
approval of Dante’s conception of Purgatory and 
Paradise. 


67. THE RETURN OF THE ARK AND THE 
ANNUNCIATION SCULPTURED ON THE 
ROCK (Plate 39) 


Inscr. ‘Pg Canto 10’ in pencil (b.r.). 

Pencil, pen and water-colour, 203 x 144 (52'5 x 
37): 

Presented 1919 (3368); see no. 50 above. 

Coll.: see no. 50 above. 


Exh.: Paris and Vienna, 1937 (24); Tate Gallery, 
1947 (64). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 221, no. 102 k, and 1880, 
p. 233, no. 124 k; Damon, 1924, p. 219; Frye, 
1947, p. 368; Roe, 1953, pp. 150-2, repr. 
pl. 80. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 80; R. H. Wilenski, 
English Painting, 1933, pl. 159 a. 


Purgatorio, X, 13-64. Blake has shown two of 
the examples of humility described by Dante 
as being carved along the ledge round the Mount 
of Purgatory. The scene of the return of the ark 
to Jerusalem shows Michal, David’s wife; looking 
down on him, leaping and dancing, and despising 
him (JI Samuel, VI, 16). 

Blake probably chose these particular scenes to 
contrast the two aspects of female love in Michal 


and the Virgin; he has reversed their order, 
placing the Annunciation on the right, divine, 
side. 


68. BEATRICE ADDRESSING DANTE FROM 
THE CAR (Plate 36) 


Inscr. ‘P-g Canto 29 & 30’ in ink (b.r.). 
Pen and water-colour, 14§ x 208 (37 X 52°5). 
Presented 1919 (3369); see no. 50 above. 
Coll.: see no. 50 above. 


Exh.: Old Masters, R.A., 1893 (27); Paris and 
Vienna, 1937 (27); Paris, Antwerp, Ziirich and 
Tate Gallery, 1947 (29 v, repr.). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 222, no. 102 s, and 1880, 
Pp. 234, no. 1248; Keynes, Faber Gallery, 
1946, p. 22, repr. pl. 10 (in colour); Roe, 1953, 
pp. 164-71, repr. pl. 88. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 88; William John- 
stone, Creative Art in England, 1936, pl. 115; 
Tate Gallery Illustrations, British School, 
1938, p. 29; Ganymed facsimile (in colour). 
Purgatorio, XXIX, 85-124, and XXX. The 

scene takes place in the Terrestrial Paradise. For 

Dante the gryphon and Beatrice symbolized 

Christ and the Church, and the three girls, in 

white, green and red, Faith, Hope and Charity; 

the figures at the four corners of the car are the 
four Evangelists. 

This is one of the key works in Roe’s inter- 
pretation of the series as in part a criticism of 
Dante. The divergencies from Dante’s text, 
such as the vortex which acts as the wheel of the 
car, the gold crown substituted for Beatrice’s 
olive wreath, and the book towards which Faith 
is pointing, suggest that Blake is depicting the 
subjection of the Poetic Genius (Dante) to the 
Female Will (Beatrice) ; the latter is equated with 
Rahab, the fallen state of Vala (Blake’s goddess of 
nature) and the Evangelists with the Four Zoas 
(the four aspects of Man in Blake’s personal 
mythology). 


69. DANTE IN THE EMPYREAN, DRINKING 
AT THE RIVER OF LIGHT (Plate 40) 


Inscr. ‘Par. Canto 30’ in ink over ‘Paradise 
Canto 30’ in pencil (b.r.). 


Pencil and water-colour, 20% x 148 (52°5 x 37). 
Presented 1919 (3370); see no. 50 above. 
Coll.: see no. 50 above. 
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Exh.: Tate Gallery, 1947 (63); British Painting, 
Hamburg, Oslo, Stockholm and Copenhagen, 
1949-50 (3). 

Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 223, no. 103 i, and 1880, 
P. 234, no. 125 i; Roe, 1953, pp. 189-93, repr. 
pl. 98. 

Repr.: N.A.C.F., 1922, pl. 98. 

Paradiso, XXX, 59-96. The figures above 

Dante on either side of the river are not in the 


text. They symbolize on the one side the arts, 
represented by an aged poet (identified by Roe as 
the regenerate Urizen) and a scene of painting 
and engraving (Dante is also shown on this side), 
and on the other nature, represented by Enion, 
Blake’s ‘earth-mother’, and Vala, the Female 
Will; the whole scene thus represents, according 
to Roe’s interpretation, Art and Nature raised 
to the Eternal World through the agency of the 
River of Divine Imagination. 


MISCELLANEOUS DRAWINGS 


Most of these drawings, together with those attributed to Robert Blake (see next section), 
are from a portfolio which belonged to the Richmond family ; George Richmond, the por- 
traitist, was one of the ‘Ancients’ who gathered round Blake in his last years. A number 
of them are vouched for as the work of William Blake by Frederick Tatham, to whom 
Mrs. Blake bequeathed the remaining stock of Blake’s works!; his attributions cannot 
however be relied upon. 

The exact provenance of these drawings is uncertain. In a letter of 18 August 1913 
John Richmond, speaking of some trial proofs for the fob engravings, says that George 
Richmond acquired them from Tatham’s brother, the Rev. Arthur Tatham, in 1874; they 
were inherited by Richmond’s eldest son, Canon Richmond of Carlisle, at whose death 
in 1901 they were acquired by John Richmond. It is not clear whether the drawings have 


the same history. 
1 Gilchrist, 1863, I, p. 367, and 1942, p. 357. 


70. Recto and Verso: SKETCHES FOR A ‘TIRIEL’ 
SUBJECT (?) (Plate 5) 
Inscr. on the recto, by Frederick Tatham, 
‘These few fine lines by William Blake 
vouched by Fred Tatham’ (b.r.). 


Pencil, 114 x 172 (29 x 45). 

Presented by Mrs. John Richmond, 
(3694 xi). 

Coll.: Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
Mrs. John Richmond. 


Both recto and verso are probably connected 
with ‘Tiriel Supporting the Swooning Myra- 
tana and Addressing his Sons’!, one of the 
twelve pen and wash drawings illustrating Blake’s 
poem Tiriel ; they are similar to the more finished 
sketch in the Whitworth Institute, Manchester, 
for ‘ Tiriel Cursing his Sons and Daughters’.? 

The manuscript of the poem, which was never 


1922 


published, dates from c. 1789; the drawings, 
which are separate, are probably of about the 
same time. 


1 Exh. anonymously, William Blake and his Circle, 
British Museum, 1957 (12, 6). 

* Repr. Keynes, Drawings, 1927, pl. 10. Part of the 
composition was later used in the engraving ‘Our 
End is Come’, 1793. 

3 Writings, 1925, I, pp. 133-48 and 353-4. 


THE 
IN A 


771i. TWO FIGURES, ONE RECLINING, 
OTHER POSSIBLY A CENTAUR, 
SCROLL-LIKE FRAME 


Inscr. by Frederick Tatham, ‘William Blake 
Frederick Tatham’ (b.r.). 


Pencil, 42 x 8 (12 x 20). 


Presented by Mrs. 
(3694 xiii). 


John Richmond, 1922 
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Coll.: Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 

Mrs. John Richmond. 

This drawing, which has also been attributed 
to Robert Blake, seems to be a work by William 
Blake of about 1790 possibly connected with one 
of the early illuminated books; it is fairly close 
to a drawing in the British Museum.? 


1 Repr. Keynes, Drawings, 1927, pl. 4, as c. 1790. 


72. Recto: SERAPHIM AND OTHER SKETCHES 


Verso: LOWER HALF OF A LARGE 
STOOPING FIGURE AND TWO HANDS 


Inscr. on recto, by Frederick Tatham, ‘ William 
Blake vouched by Frederick Tatham’ (b.r.). 


Pencil, 17% x 102 (45 X 27). 

Presented by Mrs. John Richmond, 
(3694 xvi). 

Coll.: Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
Mrs. John Richmond. 


The sketch at the top of the recto seems to 
represent a figure flying upwards supporting 
two others. The large stooping figure on the 
verso has been drawn over the small sketches of 
hands. 


1922 


73. LANDSCAPE NEAR FELPHAM (flate 16) 


Inscr., by Frederick Tatham, ‘William Blake 
vouched by Frederick Tatham. Subject not 
known, perhaps near Felpham’ (b.r.). 

Pencil and water-colour, 9% x 134 (24 x 34). 

Presented by Mrs. John Richmond, 
(3694 xii). 

Coll.: Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
Mrs. John Richmond. 

Exh.: Tate Gallery, 1947 (67). 


Lit.: Wright, 1929, I, at pl. 36, repr. 


1922 


Blake lived at Felpham in Sussex from 
September 1800 until September 1803. The 
drawing shows the Church of St. Mary and, to 
the right, ‘The Turret’, the home of Blake’s 
patron at this time, William Hayley; the cottage 
seen between the two towers is probably that in 
which Blake lived.! The large mill on the left has 
since been destroyed. This is Blake’s largest and 
most finished landscape composition; only one 
or two others are known. 


1 The original appearance of ‘The Turret’ is 


shown in the drawing by Geoge Engleheart repr. 
Wright, 1929, I, pl. 39, and Morchard Bishop, Blake’s 
Hayley, 1951, between pp. 160 and 161. 


74. Recto: MRS BLAKE (Plate 26) 
Verso: SLIGHT SKETCHES 


Inscr. on-recto, ‘Catharine Blake’ (b.r.) and, by 
Frederick Tatham, ‘Mrs Blake, Drawn by 
Blake’ (b. centre). 


Pencil (recto), and pen (verso), 113 8% 


(28-5 x 22). 


Bequeathed by Miss Alice G. E. Carthew, 1940 
(5188). 


Coll.: Frederick Tatham; Mrs. Alexander Gil- 
christ; H. H. Gilchrist, sold Sotheby’s, 
24 June 1903 (31), bought Edwards; Miss 
Carthew. 


Exh.: B.F.A.C., 1876 (110); Tate Gallery, 1913 
(112); Manchester, 1914. (171); Nottingham, 
1914 (133); Edinburgh, 1914 (123); B.F.A.C., 
1927 (65); Paris and Vienna, 1937 (16); Tate 
Gallery Wartime Acquisitions, 2nd Exh., 
C.E.M.A. tour, 1944-5 (3); Tate Gallery, 1947 
(82). 


Lit.: Rossetti, 1863, p. 250, list 2 no. 105,1 and 
1880, p. 268, list 2 no. 133; Keynes, Drawings, 
II, 1956, at pl. 10, recto repr. 

Repr.: Binyon, 1922, pl. 104 (recto); Wright, 
1929, II, pl. 60 (recto). 

This drawing is on the back of page 9 of the 
quarto edition of William Hayley’s Ballads, 
published in 1802 with illustrations by Blake. 
On the printed side of the sheet Blake has also 
made slight sketches of a man’s head in profile 
and other subjects. 


1 Not the work repr. in Gilchrist, 1863, I, p. 318, 
which is by Tatham (see Gilchrist, 1880, I, p. 417); 
it is however repr. in Gilchrist, 1880, I, p. 36r. 


75. Recto: PRELIMINARY SKETCH FOR 
CHRIST GIRDING HIMSELF WITH 
STRENGTH (Plate 20) 


Verso: STANDING FIGURE WITH ONE ARM 
RAISED 


Inscr. on verso, by Frederick Tatham, ‘ William 
Blake slight beginning. Frederick Tatham?’ 
(b.r.). 


Pencil, 19 § x 16% (50°5 x 42°5). 
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Presented by Mrs. John Richmond, 1922 
(3694 xv). 

Coll.: Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
Mrs. John Richmond. 


The recto is similar in style to the sketch for 
“The Four and Twenty Elders’ of 1805, no. 35 
above, and is probably a sketch for another of the 
Butts water-colours, ‘Christ Girding Himself 
with Strength’, listed in Blake’s account with 
Butts under 12 May 1805.1 


1 Writings, 1925, II, p. 298. The water-colour, also 
known as ‘Thou art Fairer than the Children of 
Men’, is now at Bristol and is repr. Preston, 1952, 
pl. 38, and Keynes, Bible, 1957, pl. 76. 


76. Recto: COMPOSITION SKETCH: ONE FIG- 
URE STANDING BEFORE ANOTHER (?) 
WITHIN A GLORY OF ANGELS 


Verso: STANDING FIGURE HOLDING A 
SPEAR 


Inscr. on recto, by Frederick Tatham, ‘ William 
Blake Frederick Tatham’ (b.r.). 


Pencil, 20 x 144 (51 X 37). 

Presented by Mrs. John Richmond, 
(3694 xxi). 

Coll.: Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
Mrs. John Richmond. 


The recto is similar in style to the sketches for 
the Butts water-colours of 1800-5, nos. 35 and 
475 above, and is possibly connected with ‘God 
Blessing the Seventh Day’,! ‘God Writing on 
the Tables of Covenant”? or ‘ Ezekial’s Vision’,*® 
though none of these correspond exactly. 


1922 


1 George Goyder coll. Repr. Figgis, 1925, pl. 3; 
Preston, 1952, pl. 39; Keynes, Bible, 1957, pl. 2. 

2 National Gallery of Scotland. Repr. Figgis, 1925, 
pl. 55, and Keynes, Bible, 1957, pl. 46. 

3 Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. Repr. Figgis, 
1925, pl. 57, and Keynes, Bible, 1957, pl. 80. Listed 
in the account between Blake and Butts under 12 May 
1805 (Writings, 1925, II, p. 298). 


77. Recto: COMPOSITION SKETCH: THE FALL 
OF THE REBEL ANGELS (?) (Plate 20) 


Verso: STANDING FIGURE 


Inscr. on verso, by Frederick Tatham, ‘ William 
Blake. Frederick Tatham’ (b.r.). 


Pencil, 192 x 162 (50 x 42°5). 


Presented by Mrs. 
(3694 xxii). 

Coll.: Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
Mrs. John Richmond. 


The recto is similar in style to the sketches for 
the Butts water-colours of 1800-5, nos. 35 and 
75 above, but the only comparable water-colours 
of this subject are those in the two series of 
illustrations to Milton’s Paradise Lost of 1807 
and 1808.1 


1 Huntington Library and Art Gallery, San Marino 
(repr. exh. cat., William Blake’s Water-colour Draw- 
ings of Milton’s “Paradise Lost”, Huntington Library, 
1936, pl. 7), and Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (repr. 
Figgis, 1925, pl. 18). 


John Richmond, 1922 


78. THE SOUL HOVERING OVER THE BODY 
RELUCTANTLY PARTING WITH LIFE 
(Plate 22) 


Pencil, 102 x 17% (27 X 45'5). 
Bequeathed by Sir Hugh Walpole, 1941 (5300). 


Coll.1: Frederick Tatham; Joseph Hogarth, sold 
Southgate and Barrett’s, 7 June onwards, 1854 
(12th evening, 5082, with 21 others), bought 
Edsall; ...; Richard Johnson by 1877, sold 
Platt’s, 25 April 1912 (702, with 16 others), 
purchaser unknown ;. . .;anon. sale, Sotheby’s, 
28 May 1934 (167), bought Bain for Sir 
Hugh Walpole. 


Exh.: Tate Gallery, 1947 (81). 
Lit.: Keynes, Drawings, II, 1956, at pl. 17. 


This sketch was executed by Blake between 
1804 and 1806 in connection with his illus- 
trations to Robert Blair’s The Grave, which 
were engraved, to Blake’s chagrin, by Luigi 
Schiavonetti and published in 1808. It seems to 
be an intermediate stage between the drawing 
described by Rossetti as ‘The Death of a 
Voluptuary’,? and the engraved plate 6, ‘The 
Soul hovering over the Body reluctantly part- 
ing with Life’,? both of which in fact illustrate 
the same passage. 


1 The number of drawings recorded with much the 
same title makes certainty difficult, but this proven- 
ance, despite its lacunae, seems probable. 

2 Rossetti, 1863, p. 241, list 2 no. 13, and 1880, 
pp. 256-7, list 2 no. 15. The present owner of this 
drawing has not been traced. 

3 Repr. Soupault, 1928, pl. 29. 
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79. Recto: PRELIMINARY SKETCH FOR THE 
DANTE ILLUSTRATIONS (?): TWO FIG- 
URES ABOARD A SAILING BOAT AND 
THREE FIGURES IN THE WATER (?) 


Verso: A MAN STANDING OVER A FIGURE 
RECLINING ON A BED 


Inscr. on recto, by Frederick Tatham, ‘ William 
Blake Frederick Tatham’ (b.r.). 


Pencil, 172 x 134 (45°5 X 33°5); on the verso the 
composition is horizontal. 


Presented by Mrs. John Richmond, 


(3694 xx). 
Coll.: Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
Mrs. John Richmond. 


1922 


The sketch on the recto was possibly made in 
connection with the illustrations to Dante, c. 
1824-7, and may illustrate an incident during 
the crossing of the Stygian Lake.? The verso 
seems to be earlier in style, possibly c.1800-10; 
a crescent moon is shown low down on the left, 
the sun on the right. Rossetti lists a drawing of 
a similar subject, ‘A Man approaching a re- 
cumbent Woman’ then in the possession of 
Francis Harvey®. 


1Cf. the drawings repr. Keynes, Drawings, II, 
1956, pls. 51-2. 

2 Inferno, VII and VIII. There are finished 
drawings of three incidents (repr. Roe, 1953, pls. 15, 
17 and 18) but none are particularly close to this 
sketch, 


3 Rossetti, 1863, p. 253, list 2 no. 152, and 1880, 
p. 272, list 2 no. 181. 


80. THE CRUCIFIXION: DRAWING (Plate 40) 


Inscr. by Frederick Tatham, ‘First design 
William Blake. Crucifixion—very curious 
shewing how he began. Frederick Tatham’ 
(b.r.). 


Pencil, 17 x 10% (43 X 27°5). 


Presented by Mrs. John Richmond, 


(3694 xix). 


Coll.: Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
Mrs. John Richmond. 


1922 


Not related to any known work. The nervous 
line suggests that this is a late drawing (cf. ‘ Dante 
in the Empyrean’ (no. 69 above) and the draw- 
ings of about 1821-7 illustrating The Book of 
Enoch?), 

1 Allan R. Brown, Blake’s Drawings for the Book of 
Enoch, in Burlington Magazine, LXXVII, 1940, 
pp. 80-5, repr. and Keynes, Drawings, II, 1956, 
pls. 45-9. 


81. Recto: COPY FROM THE ANTIQUE (?) 
Verso: SKETCHES OF A NOSE AND A PAIR 
OF EYES 
Inscr. on recto, by Frederick Tatham, ‘Charon— 
by William Blake copied from something else 
not designed by him Frederick Tatham’ 
(b.r.). 
Pen and pencil (recto), pencil (verso), 133 * 17% 
(33°5 X 43°5)- 
Presented by Mrs. 
(3694 xviii). 
Coll.: Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
Mrs. John Richmond. 


The recto does not seem to depict Charon, 
who is always shown in his boat. The face is too 
evil for a St. Christopher, nor is there a Christ 
Child. The figure appears to be blind, though 
this may be because of the convention in which 
the original was executed; if so it is possible that 
Orion is shown. Blake did a number of copies 
after the Antique in connection with engravings.? 


John Richmond, 1922 


1See Russell, Engravings, 1912, pp. 161-2, 166 
and 180-1. 


82. FETTERED NUDE FIGURE RECLINING BY 
A ROCK 
Inscr., by George Richmond, ‘Drawn by W. 
Blake. G.R.’ (b.r.). 


Pen and wash, 9} x 134 (23°5 x 34). 


Presented by Mrs. John Richmond, 
(3694 iii). 

Coll.: ? Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
Mrs. John Richmond. 


Despite the inscription by George Richmond 
this drawing seems too weak to be from Blake’s 
hand; if by him it must be an early work. It 
does not however bear any close resemblance to 
works attributable to Robert Blake. 


1922 
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DRAWINGS ATTRIBUTED TO ROBERT BLAKE 


ROBERT Brake, William’s youngest and favourite brother, was born on 19 June 1762. 
A sketch-book begun in 1777 shows him learning to draw by copying his brother’s examples 
and bird and animal illustrations. After 1784 Robert lived with his brother, studying 
drawing and engraving until his early death in February 1787; the drawings attributed to 
him below probably date from these years. Gilchrist saw a group of Robert’s drawings and 
characterizes them as ‘naif and archaic-looking; rude, faltering, often puerile or absurd 
in drawing; but . . . characterized by Blake-like feeling and intention’?; one of the works 


he mentions is now in the British Museum and is the basis for other attributions.? 


1 Keynes, Blake Studies, 1949, pp. 3-12, contains an account of Robert Blake and a description of this 


sketch-book. 


2 Gilchrist, 1863, I, pp. 57-8, and 1942, pp. 49-50. 


§ Binyon, I, 1898, p. 124, no. 1. Repr. Keynes, Separate Plates, 1956, pl. 9. 


83. Recto: A FIGURE BOWING BEFORE A 
SEATED OLD MAN WITH HIS ARM OUT- 
STRETCHED IN BENEDICTION 


Verso: INDECIPHERABLE SKETCH 


Pen and wash (recto), pencil (verso), 153 x 83- 
164 (38°5 x 22-42); the paper has been cut 
irregularly at the left, and, before starting the 
drawing, the artist added a piece 6} (16) wide 
at the right. 

Presented by Mrs. 
(3694 ii). 

Coll.: ? Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
Mrs. John Richmond. 

There was originally at least one standing 
figure behind the kneeling figure on the left but 
this has been cut away. The attribution to Robert 
Blake was made by Keynes.? 


1 Letter of 23 Oct. 1926. 


John Richmond, 1922 


84. Recto: THE PREACHING OF WARNING 
(Plate 5) 
Verso: FIGURE ENTHRONED WITH SEATED 
FIGURES ON LEFT AND STANDING 
FIGURES ON RIGHT 
Inscr. on recto, by Frederick Tatham, ‘These 
sublime lines by William Blake—The preach- 
ing of warning—vouched by Fred Tatham’ 
(bay: 
- Pencil, 13} x 183 (34 x 46°5). 


Presented by Mrs. John Richmond, 
(3694 x). 

Coll.: Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
Mrs. John Richmond. 


The attribution to Robert Blake was first 
suggested by Keynes.! The recto is close in style 
and theme to the Druidical subject in pen and 
water-colour belonging to Sir Geoffrey Keynes.? 
Some of the figures on the verso, particularly 
those on the right, may be by William Blake. 


1 Letter of 23 Oct. 1926. 
2 Repr. Keynes, Blake Studies, 1949, pl. 5. 


1922 


85. TWO GROUPS OF FRIGHTENED FIGURES 
Pencil, 12} x 83 (31 x 21°'5). 
Presented by Mrs. John Richmond, 

(3694 ix). 

Coll.: ? Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 

Mrs. John Richmond. 

Similar groups appear in two drawings by 
Robert Blake in the British Museum}; the second 
of these was used by William Blake as the basis 
of his early relief-etching ‘The Approach of 
Doom’ of about 1788.” 

1 The first of these was catalogued in Binyon, I, 
1898, p. 129, no. 43 (13a), as by William Blake, the 
second, p. 124, no. 1, as by Robert. 

2 Keynes, Separate Plates, 1956, p. 13, repr. pls. 
8 and 9; the etching repr. Keynes, Engravings, 1950, 
pl. 76. 


1922 
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86. Recto and verso: SINGLE FIGURES AND Presented by Mrs. John Richmond, 1922 
GROUPS WITH OUTSTRETCHED ARMS (3694. xiv). 
Inscr. on recto, by Frederick Tatham, ‘ William ; ; 
Blake ei a ame by Frederick Tatham’ (b. Coll.: Frederick Tatham; George Richmond; 
centre). Mrs. John Richmond. 


Pencil, 124 x 154 (32 X 39°5); the paper has been 
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